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WHY MILL 
Specify < ACOB yy Casteel 
JACOBS 


CEIAR OV 


For maximum performance, Die-cast Terminals 


have the cord in a vertical : 
position — as shown by the | Casteel Wire Core 


arrow above. Heavy Duty Surface 


JACOBS CASTEEL DOBBY CORDS ARE RESILIENT-WITH NO STRETCH 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1869 
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Having paid special attention to the™ 


Leather needs of textile mills for many) 
years, we are amply prepared to supply | 
just what you may require in straps. 

Confer with us on your requirement; | 
in either standard or special leathe~™ 
products and we will gladly place a’ 
your disposal our extensive experience 
and accumulated knowledge of the us: 
of leather in the textile field. 

We supply straps made from oak. 
| tanned, combination-tanned and hairon 
leather. Send complete specifications wit! 
your inquiry and, if possible, a sample 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO. 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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Borderline Vision 


may be shading your profits! 
inG today is an jm portant 
1. But the difference be- 
d lighting and Borderline 


that’s just a shade too 


@ LIGHT 


tween goo 
Vision —lighting 

dim —is often hard to see at a glance. 
The best lighting today is 4 carefully 
engineered product—engineered to pay 
you dividends in sncreased, better work 
_petter employee morale—and de- 
creased costs. Wheeler engineers have 
been paying these dividends to manufac- 
turers through Wheeler Skilled Lighting 
Wheeler Reflectors give 


ever since 1881. 
maximum sllumination from standard 


| 
- 


lamps because they control light. Their 
high reflection factor puts light to work 


where it belongs—°? the job. 
al difference between 


- You'll see the re 
yi | good lighting and Borderline Vision in 
your production figures when you put 
ork in your 


Wheeler Skilled Lighting to W 
mill. Write Wheeler Reflector Co., 275 
Congress St.. Boston 10, Mass. Also New 


York and principal cities. 
Distributed Exclusively Through 
Electrical Wholesalers 


Fiuorescent Unit 
r 
ont 40-watt, or 2 100-w 
with open end or 
wit accessible 
st. For individual or a 


RL 
M Solid ger Incandescent Reflector 
faximum lighti 
ciency indoors 
pertly designed, ruggedly 


built. Vitreous REFLECTORS 


5 to 1500 
SKILLED LIGHTING 


watts. 


MADE 8B 
Y SPECIAL 
ISTS IN LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 5S 
INCE 1881 
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VoGet No. 14 SouTHERN OuTriT 


A durable, economical closet 
for Mills, Factories and all 
types of industrial installation 


When installing No. 14 
closet trap must be 
set directly under bowl. 


The Vogel No. 14 
has a vitreous china 
top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
wood seat, painted 
white enameled 
drum shaped tank 
and union ell flush 
connection. 


(The Number 14 
ss not frost-prodf) 


Joseph A. Vogel 
Company 
Wilmington 99 + Delaware 


PRODUCTS 


Double Duty 


lravelers 


Reg. U. 5. Pat. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN —- WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


BRETON 


MINEROL 


PROCESS 


ws 


SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING FIBRE 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


tm? 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIES 


A. M. KNIGHT 
West Yarmouth, Mass. 


W. M. DYNES 
West Springfield, Mass. 


Westwood, Mass. 


S. T. DOUGLAS, JR. 


R. C. YOUNG, Mor. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


@ MINEROL is a prepared agent for conditioning 
textile fibres..a systematic Process of Spraying 
Natural and Dyed Raw Stock. e MINEROL helps 

to separate long fibres from the short. It saves good 
fibres and prevents waste. It makes fibres more ~ 
supple. . more pliable.e MINEROL provides contro! 
of conditions caused by static electricity. It protects — 
the cards and preserves the wire. « MINEROL 
prevents Dust and Fly..safeguarding health and 
insuring better working conditions. eMINEROL..as 
a conditioner is more urgently in demand thru the 4 
increased use of staple Cut Rayon and its varied 
combinations with cotton, wool and other fibres» 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


JOHN FERGUSON 
LaGrange, Ga. 


E. SMITH 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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SPECIALLY ENGINEERED 


fo INCREASE YOUR PRODUCTION 


IMPORTANT REASONS WHY YOU 
SHOULD SPECIFY DAYCOS 
i. Large reduction of ends down. 


2. More foreign elements re- 
| moved from yarn. 


3. Specially compounded for 
uniform wear, lengthening 
service life. 


4. Equally effective for special 
types of synthetic and syn- 
thetic blends of yarn. 


5. Not affected by temperature 
changes. 


6, Oil resisting and static free. 
7. No grooving—less ends down. 


8. Easy to apply. 
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Jayton 


Whether your frames are equipped with flat clearers or 
revolving clearers, there is a specially engineered Dayco 
Roll Covering designed to give you greater uniformity of 
yarn, increased production with lowered costs. 

Dayco Roll Coverings do this because they have ideal 
cushion, exactly the right coefficient of friction and are 
unaffected by humidity changes or temperature extremes 
throughout an exceedingly long life. Their surface is so 
tough that it never grooves, hollows out, flattens or dis- 
torts. Since Daycos are static free, lapping up is practi- 
cally unknown. 

Daycos lower your costs, too, because accurate accountin 
records have proved that the cost-per-hour of operation with 
Dayco Roll Coverings is definitely less. 

Check the eight advantages listed at the left which you 
get with Dayco Roll Coverings. Then let us demonstrate 
how these specially engineered cots can help you raise 
both your quality nameahe and your production curve. 
Write today for complete information. 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION © DAYTON RUBBER 
Main Sales Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
Factory: Waynesville, N. C. 
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..- with Tycol spindle oil”’ 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS 


Boston Charlotte, N.C. 
Chicago « Detroit 
Pittsburgh « Philadelphia 
Tulsa 


TIDE WATER 


ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 
17 @ATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 4 


“Not a single tube lost... 
Reduces spindle drag... 
Reduces bolster losses .. . 
Reduced drag... 


Cuts down maintenance costs... 


—says a textile mill operator. 
“With Tycol Spindle Oil,” he goes 


on, “‘we’re able to operate contin- 


uously at top speed—and we don't 
have to worry about the oil losing 
its body at operating tempera- 


tures.’ 


For further information about 
Tycol Textile Oils, get in touch 
with your nearest Tide Water 


Associated Office today. 


LUBRICATION—‘*‘ENGINEERED TO FIT THE JOB”’ 
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RAYON LOOM 


FOR YOUR 
TOP QUALITY 
RAYON FABRICS 


etaining Leadership Through Research 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
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RS * ROY GRINDERS « ROY GRINDERS « ROY GRINDERS « R 
GRINDERS ROY GRINDERS ROY GRINDERS ROY GRI 
Manufacturers of DERS * ROY GRINDERS * ROY GRINDERS » B¢ 


OY 


All Type Fluted Rolls NDERS B + ROY GR 


otton | raverse Grinders INDERS 
COMBERS — SPINNING — LAP MACHINES 8) Cotton Rollers or Drum Grinders 


DERS ‘nder Grinders IRINDERS 
OY GRI Bare Cylinder quay 

Adjustable Napper Ro GRINDERS 
DRAWING ROLLS Grinders and Lathes 


RS Frame 


NDERS 
A SPECIALTY Ser Woolen Roller Grinders ROY GRI 


Floor Frames with Roller Grinders 


Chain Traverse Grinders ROY GR 


eel Screw Traverse BRINDERS 


Adjustable Wh DERS 

= — Rollers ROY GRI 

Burnishing and Stripper INDERS 
| We also arrange present DROS. vie or Saddle Grinders ROY GR 
drawing frames for long RS ROY New Roy catalog, giving ERS 
synthetic staple up to and 

including three inch mation on the care 9 

J DY GRINDE urs for the asking. OY GR 

RS + Roy RS 
GRINDER (ERS © ROY GRINDERS * ROY GRI 

Gossett Machine Works | (ahAAsiaseanasaissmmmamaiaeas 

tonia, N. C. | 
West Franklin Avenue Gastonia, B- S-ROYE 
Phone 213 WORCE 


GREE LLE,S-c- 


SALISBURY ENCLOSED BLENDING FEEDER 


Model S BF-1 Salisbury Enclosed Cotton Blendng Feeder is 
used for the processing of cotton, wool, and synthetics. 

This machine has been designed by textile engineers long ex- 
perienced in the development and operation of machinery for 
the textile industry. Salisbury ‘Blending Feeders are precision 
manufactured of the finest quality materials and workmanship 
to render long and dependable service with a minimum of 
maintenance and operational cost. 


GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS 


The Salisbury Enclosed Blending Feeder has a heavy fabri- 
cated steel frame which makes it a rugged, durable. and trouble 
free unit. All gears and chains are covered with guards for 
safety. 

Oilite bronze self-aligning bearings are used throughout. elim- 
inating oil leakage and assuring clean fibres 

Provisions are made for the installation of automatic sprinkler 
head and vacuum lines. All usable waste fibres may be re- 
claimed from waste container 

Salisbury Blending Feeders are designed to allow installation 
of kick-off roll or combing attachment 

The machine may be used in a blending line or in combin-. 
tion with a picker. 

This model is provided with ample storage space. This fa- 
cilitates better blending of various fibres and requires less atten- 


tion from the operator. 
MODEL S BF-1 Model S BF-1 as shown is equipped with a lower or front 
apron which extends outside the storage chamber of the ma- 


ALSO MODEL F-5 chine and has a small bin into which the raw material is placed 


by the operator. It is then carried into the storage chamber on 


\ ‘ ) the conveyor apron. This model also has a combing attach- 


ment as standard equipment. 


This machine is manufactured of the finest material and 


Loom Beams workmanship and has proven its worth by satisfactory, trouble 


free operation. 


SALISBURY IRON WORKS, INC. 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
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WHY WAIT YEARS 


ATENTED HUNT SPREADERS GIVE 
HNCREASED PRODUCTION NOW TO 
OUR PRESENT LOOM EQUIPMENT? 


YOU MAY GET NEW, HIGH-SPEED 
LOOMS IN THE YEARS AHEAD. 
YOU NEED HIGH-SPEED WEAVING 
NOW, WHILE THE MARKET DE- 
MANDS IT -- AND YOU CAN GET 
IT QUICKLY BY INSTALLING 
HUNT SPREADERS IN YOUR 
WEAVE ROOM. 


Shown as the light portion of the loom photo 
above, the patented Hunt Spreader assembly is 


made in sizes to fit practically any loom. 


The patented Hunt Spreader braces and strengthens needs. More than 1,000 units per month are being 
the loom frame, and adds two bearings each to the made currently. Installation, too, is accomplished with 
crankshaft and camshaft. After installation of Hunt a minimum of interruption. Our trained erectors can 
»preaders, looms are steadied, and they operate more install fifty—or five hundred—Hunt Spreaders, quickly 


smoothly than when they were new. Speeding up to 
produce more cloth is possible and increases up to 36 
picks per minute are reported. We welcome inquiries. For facts, figures, and imme- 


Production of Hunt Spreaders is geared to present diate action, wire, phone, or write us now! 


and easily. 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


_ MOUNTAIN CITY FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO. AND HUNT LOOM CO. 
200 ACADEMY STREET TELEPHONE 200 GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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CORN STARCHES, CEDAR RAPIDS, 


_ RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


1OWA MILLBURY, MAGSS., U.S.A. 


RG, s. Cc. 


= 


SUGA 
EXTRINES, GUMS, CORN 


new YORK, SPARTANBU 


CES: ATLANTA, OA 


Southern Representatives 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 


The New 


CMC WASTE MACHINE 


Built in 1 to 5 Beaters 


All parts are easily accessible and 
changeable, cutting repair time to a 
minimum. 
Does not require Suction Fan or 
Dust Pit, thereby eliminating fire 
hazard. 
Double Reversible Feed Rolls. 
Beaters 30” in Diameter, equipped 
with Ball Bearings and can be ad- 
justed according to staple of your 
waste. 
Compactly designed to require mini- 
mum floor space. 
EARLY DELIVERIES 
Write for Complete Details 


Also Manufacturers and Distributors of 


CONVEYOR TABLES + HOPPER FEEDERS + SARGENT COMBS 


Carolina Machinery Company 


Mail Address: P. 0. Box 1922 CHARLOTTE, N. C. Plant: Steel Creek Road 


10 
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repeat: 
today’s best 


dollar value 


We make that unqualified statement be- 
cause of our experience—dating back 
many years — with warp size com- 
pounds, and because of the outstanding 
performance of this newest member of 
the Houghto-Size family. 


Here is a unit product, combining soft- 
ener, binder and plasticizer. There's nothing to 
add except starch and water. 


And it’s the best dollar value on the market 
because of its low kettle cost, as compared to 
other size mixtures. Yet this low cost is not at the 
expense of quality, for you'll get a smooth- 
running warp of high breaking strength which 


won't stick, and which will weave better, stepping 
up your weave-room efficiency. 


So try HOUGHTO-SIZE CW and prepare to be sur- 
prised at both cost and quality of sizing. If you 
would like to conduct your own tests, write E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Phila. 33, Pa., or Charlotte 1, N.C. 
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Check these 
Requirements 
for 
Competitive 
Production 


Yarn Dryers 
Process Piping 
Plant Heating 


Conditioning 


Competitive production of textiles demands 
scientific control of all the elements that effect 


peak operational efficiency. Yarn must be 
dried properly; piping for processing machin- 
ery must be accurately installed; humidity 
and heat should be held at a constant level. 
With these fundamental requirements, the 
yarns run smoother, production increases and 


quality improves. 


Gray engineers are backed by years of experi- 
ence in Textile Engineering. No matter how 
large or small your production problem, they 
can recommend the right unit for the right 
place. From their centrally located offices, they 
stand ready to render important maintenance 
service, promptly and efficiently. 


Write for expert consultation 
about your processing problems. 


GRAY engineering 


Specialists in Textile Engineering 


HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 


Running 
e Better 
Quality 


PRECISION COMPOUNDS and Chain 
Drives by-pass the cone belt and apply 
power simultaneously to both bobbins 
and spindles. No lag, no backlash, no 
slipping, no jerking and far fewer ends 


down per doff. 


WRITE | 
OR WIRE > 4, 2001 N. TRYON STREET 


FOR FULL Telephone 4-6857 
PARTICULARS CHARLOTTE 2, N. C. 


> 


PRECISION? Gear and}. 
Machine Company, inch 


ECONOMY 


Check Travelers for weight 
and fit on the rings. 


Check the rings, separators, 
spindles, rolls, rails and 
frames. 


Results: longer Traveler life. 


B. CABANISS 
Box 188, Monroe, N. C. 
M. H. CRANFORD 
Chester, 8. C. 

R. VESTER 
Clarksville, Ga. 


STEALING RING TRAVELER 
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PORTABLE WARP TYING MACHINES MAKE SUBSTANTIAL 


WARP TYING MACHINE 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED 


ROcK FORD 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. 
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COST SAVINGS IN SMALL MILLS 


Many of the smaller mills are finding that a Barber-Colman Portable Warp Tying 
Machine is a profitable investment — even though its full-time capacity ts not 
needed or used. This machine offers a fast and accurate means for tying-in new 
warp at the loom. it can be handled satisfactorily in confined and hard-to-reach 
spaces and in loom alleys as narrow as 12”. An inexperienced hand can learn to 
operate it capably in a comparatively short time. Overall production capacity of 
the machine averages 3500 to 4500 ends per hour, varying with the sley of the warp. 
On high sley warps, production may run as high as 5500 ends per hour. Interchange- 
able knotter units enable the machine to tie a wide range of counts, and models are 
available to handle cotton, wool, silk, or synthetics. Tying is accurate and uniform 
and so much more efficient than common hand methods that the machine will pay 
for itself quickly in cost savings. For full details and specific recommendations for 


your mill, consult your Barber-Colman representative. 


WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES * DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


U.S.A. 


GREENVILLE, 5. C., A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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Tix DRAWING FRAME is the only unit of mill 
machinery devoted 100% to the achievement of 
quality. Cotton comes to the drawing frame as 
sliver and goes from it to the slubber as sliver,— 
but sliver of the highest quality. To produce 
sliver of the highest quality H & B unhesitat- 


ingly recommends two processes of drawing. 
By this method a drawing sliver composed of 
36 different card slivers goes from drawing 
frame to slubber. This double drawing process 
results in more and better parallelization of 
the fibres and ultimately in more even yarn 


| 


RAW COTTON TO LAP TO SLIVER TO SLIVER 


This is why we say, “‘The drawing frame is the only unit || 


AMERICAK 
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: ; The H & B Drawing Frame incorporates © Helical cut draft and calender roll gearings. 
several features that help make it a valued per- 
former in many mills where the emphasis is on 
the quality of the end product. = Ojil-lite bearings on top rolls. 


’ Most sensitive and accurate electric or 
mechanical stop motions. @ Redesigned calender roll covers, 


TO ROVING TO YARN TO THREAD 
‘ll machinery devoted 100% to the achievement of quality.” 


BRANCH OFFICES 
ATLANTA, GA. 


oj 


> 


S15 CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN 
NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
3 1201 JOHNSTON BUILDING 


‘ 
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and, if used in valuable equipment, constitutes a hazard to positive lubrication, which can increase main- 


tenance costs. 

At Sinclair Laboratories, skilled technicians, like 
the one shown above, study and test lubricating 
oils constantly for foaming characteristics. 
Through research in the study of additives, Sinclair 
provides anti-foam characteristics and assures posi- 
tive lubricating film plus maximum heat dissipa- 
tion. for protection against wear and failure. 

Through such painstaking research, Sinclair 
maintains production of lubricants of consistent 
high quality. Sinclair Laboratories and outstand- 
ing research are behind the dependable perform- 
ance of all Sinclair Lubricants for Industry. 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY «+ 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


cCRUDES * EXPERT RESEARCH 
FINE 


-- IN YOUR EYE! 


The suds very much in your eye as you look at the photograph above is lubricating oil which foams badly 


eed MANUFACTURIN 


“Jextile Lubricants 


FOR MINIMUM FRICTION — 
MINIMUM POWER CONSUMPTION 


LILY WHITE OILS 
For Spindles 


NO-DRIP LUBRICANTS 


For Coulier Motion 
Rocker Arms, Gear and Camshaft Bearings, 
and Half-speed Shock Absorbers 


RUBILENE 


For Air Compressor and Vacuum Pumps 


BEARING GREASE AF 


For Anti-Friction Bearings 


G CONTROL OUTSTANDING PERFORMANC; 
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-Exclusively published on this and following pages are papers which were deliv- 
ered during the fourth Spinner-Breeder Conference, sponsored by the Delta 
Council Advisory Research Committee of Stoneville, Miss., and held at the North 
Carolina State College School of Textiles, Raleigh, Aug. 28-30. More than 250 
delegates, representing breeding, planting, research and manufacturing elements, 
attended the two-day conference. The papers published in this issue are those of 
primary interest to textile manufacturers. 


COTTON FIBER 


By JOHN W. CLARK, President and Treasurer 
Locke Cotton Mills Co., Concord, N. C., and Randolph Mills, Inc., Franklinville, N. C. 


OUR hundred and fifty-five years ago Christopher Co- 

lumbus and his little band were sailing in a westerly 
direction from Spain in search of vegetable wool, gold and 
other treasures and hoping to circle the globe and establish 
a new route to India. The father of Columbus had been a 
wool scourer and weaver and Columbus was familiar with 
textile fabrics and knew something of the fine texture of the 
fabrics made from vegetable wool (cotton) which came 
from India. He underestimated the size of this globe and 
when he arrived in this hemisphere he thought he had 
reached India and called the natives whom he saw Indians. 
He found the cotton plant growing here and learned that 
many of the natives were skilled in spinning and weaving 
the fiber. 

The people of Europe showed an immediate interest in 
cotton but the world moved exceedingly slow in those days 
and for 300 years the people of the world continued to 
tollow the age-old, slow and tedious method of removing 
the fiber from the seed that had been in use for thousands of 
years. It was not until 301 years after Columbus arrived 
that English brains transplanted to this continent brought 
out the little mechanical contraption known as the cotton 
gin which speeded up the process of separating the fibers 
‘rom the seed and put cotton far out in front of other textile 
hibers. Cotton acreage began to increase at once and con- 
‘inued to increase till little more than a century later there 
were 50 million spindles in England spinning cotton yarns 
with 90 per cent of the cotton used coming from the South- 
crn states of the United States, to say nothing of the spindles 
‘Nn continental Europe and other parts of the world. 

English spinners studied the cotton fibers carefully and 
selected those cottons which had the characteristics they 
most desired. They then sent their buyers here with instruc- 
tions to search out and secure these particular cottons. They 
were much more interested in the character of the fiber than 
they were in the cleanliness of the cotton. This led to an 
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increased demand for cotton grown from certain seed in 
certain localities and an increase in production of these: 
specific varieties but there continued to be grown many 
inferior varieties of cotton. Fortunately the percentage of 
these inferior varieties has grown less year by year. 

It has been well said that the number of refinements and 
improvements that can be made in any industry are practi- 
cally unlimited. Over the years improvements have been 
constantly taking place in the machinery in the textile mills 
and many times machinery has been discarded on account 
of obsolescence years before it has worn out. While most 
of the improvements have been built into the machinery by 
the machine builders, the suggestions responsible for the 
improvements have usually come from the men in the mills 
who have been in close touch with the operations and have 
had a clear conception of the results the changes would 
produce. 

The textile industry next to agriculture gives employment 
to more people than any other industry. In the beginning 
no one had any conception of the expansion to come in 
cotton textiles or the influence it would have on world 
economy. For years and years the favorable trade balance of 
the United States was due to the exports of cotton and 
through this means much of the accumulated wealth of the 
British Isles and continental Europe was brought to the 
United States, but most of this wealth never reached the 
Southern states. We had the soil and the climatic conditions 
suitable for cotton cultivation and produced cotton in enor. 
mous quantities but the marketing system was not set up 
with the interest of the grower in mind. Taking the cotton 
states as a whole, a large crop usually brought a smailer 
return than a small crop. Under these circumstances it was 
hardly to be expected that the growers would be over- 
enthusiastic about research and quality improvement. The 
prominent part played in the market by speculators has 
operated against stable prices and has made the swings in 
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the market much wider than they otherwise would have 
been. This has resulted in making the handling of cotton a 
rather hazardous undertaking for all concerned—grower, 
manufacturer and merchant. Only recently through its acre- 
age control plan and loans to farmers at marketing time has 
the government begun to exert its influence for a more 
stable market. This is certain to lead to greater interest in 
fiber study and research in the future. 

Today many organizations such as the National Cotton 
Council, the Cotton-Textile Institute and numerous farm 
organizations are awake to the importance of cotton in our 
national economy and are striving to put it in its rightful 
place. Expert buyers of cotton ordinarily in the past have 
depended of sight and feel to determine the character of 
the fiber, but today many of these buyers have the assistance 
of laboratory aides who by weighing and measuring and 
through the use of the microscope obtain the facts regarding 
the mean length of the staple and its variation, fineness and 
strength and also per cent of immature fibers. In other 


T was rather a surprise to have Sandy Campbell invite a 
rayon man to attend your conference and to honor him 
by suggesting he speak about research and what it has done 
for rayon. However, your speaker feels some difhidence in 
addressing you on this subject since some of the growth and 
developments in rayon have not been due to any planned 
research at all. Some of the developments have been due to 
fortuitous circumstances, some to basic conditions and some 
to far-sighted policies of the early producers. In dealing 
with the subject my references will be confined primarily to 
the viscose type of rayon which is responsible for something 
like 85 per cent of the world’s production of rayon. 

In the early days the idea was primarily to produce a 
man-made fiber which would be like natural silk. For silk 
was expensive and therefore offered a better chance of 
success. There was not much research in the early days. But 
there was considerable wishful thinking which led to quite 
a lot of get-rich-quick schemes with the result that investors 
became wary, and showed a lack of interest and confidence 
in any and all schemes for making “artificial silk.” Then 
too, considerable capital investment was necessary to start a 
plant, which also was a deterrent. 

Of course the natural textile fibers like cotton, wool and 
silk were taken for granted, and it was thought they did not 
need research. They had been used for such countless ages 
that through long experience much had been learned about 
them. For example, cotton spinners were in the habit of 
selecting those kinds of cotton which had been found best 
suited for their purposes. But little was done in the way of 
research as we understand it today, until in quite recent 
times when much excellent work has been done in India, in 
Egypt, by the scientists associated with various research 
bodies, like the Shirley Institute in England, by our various 
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words the examination is carried to a finer point than evet 
before and is enabling the manufacturer to accumulate data 
that will not only be of inestimable value to him but should 
in time aid the seed breeder in developing the characteristics 
in the fiber which the manufacturer desires. There has been 
a decided improvement in cotton in recent years and the 
days ahead should show far greater improvement. 

Gifts of considerable magnitude were made to Eli Whit- 
ney by many Southern states as an expression of the appre- 
ciation and gratitude for his invention of the cotton gin. 
These same states could now well afford to make cantribu- 
tion toward cotton fiber research in hopes of increasing the 
usefulness of the cotton plant and making it of greater 
service to mankind and at the same time increasing the 
money income of the Southern states. The world still moves 
exceedingly slow and we have just begun to explore the 
possibilities of the cotton plant. Henry Grady said it was 
gold from the time is loosed its tiny fleece to the sun, and 
so it is, but the localities that have grown it have not 
always been the ones who have profited from it. 


Research And Rayon Industry browt 


By DR. FRED BONNET, American Viscose Corp., Marcus Hook, Pa. 


state agricultural departments, our state universities, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, and the excellent work 
being done by the cotton breeders, which cannot be too 
highly commended for it is basic to the entire cotton indus- 
try. 

For their research work will doubtless do for cotton what 
the corn breeders research on hybrid corn has done for corn. 
They will, if they have not already done so, develop a strain 


or strains of cotton which will grow uniformly and in such 


a way that the crop will be harvested economically by 
machinery, while at the same time the yield and quality of 
the crop will be increased. This should bring down the cost 
and make many developments with cotton possible which 
otherwise will not be. This kind of research in natura! 
selection, or genetics, is of course quite different in a way 
from the chemical and technical research as applied to 
rayon. 

The idea of producing a man-made fiber is, of course 
not new. Almost 300 years ago Dr. Robert Hooke in his 
Micrographia suggested producing silky filaments by artifi 
cial or mechanical means similar to those of the silk worm 
Then later on the French naturalist Rene Reaumur, in 171( 
stated that, “Silk is only a liquid gum which has bee: 
dried, could we not make silk ourselves with gums anc 
resins?" No doubt a great many trials were made with al 
the gums, waxes, resins, lacquers then available, but nothin 
came of these efforts. Moreover, all were directed toward 
producing a silken fiber, for silk was the “Queen of Fibers. 
It possessed high luster; it was capable of being most bril 
liantly dyed in all the colors of the rainbow; it was strong 
and it was costly and available only to the select few. It is 
obvious why such a fiber and its products had such a nat 
ural, universal appeal. It is also obvious why men’s minds 
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. lhe confidence that Van Raalte 
tae Presses in its slogan “Because You 
ve Nice Things” is attributable, in 
rt, to the knowledge that the colors 
1 
: d in its hosiery, gloves and under- 


‘ings are true, uniform, serviceable. 
i \mong Van Raalte suppliers is in- 
ided Sandoz, manufacturers of dye- 
iffs that are depended upon— in all 
‘inches of the textile industry — for 
‘ciency in handling and maximum 
a ‘Stance to the effects of wear. 
l'ypical of Sandoz’ own “color 
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achievements” are the Artisil direct 
dyes for nylon hosiery. The latest 
member of this series — ARTISIL 
DIRECT YELLOW G — differs from 
many acetate yellows in that it dyes 
full strength on nylon by the combined 
dyeing and scouring methods. The 
high pH does not affect the shade, 
strength or fastness. 

For finishing, CERANINE HC is 
recommended. This cationic softener 
does not yellow whites or change the 


shade of dyed goods. Light fastness is 
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not impaired. 

For acid, chrome or direct dyes... 
or auxiliary chemicals... for both nat- 
ural and synthetic fibres... be guided 
by the successful “color achievements” 
you have been seeing in these Sandoz 
advertisements. Sandoz application 
laboratories are located in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Charlotte, Toronto, where stocks in 
wide range are carried, Other branch- 
es are in Chicago, Paterson and 
Providence. 
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THIS IS NO. 65 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINE 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


DELIVERY POINT OF THREAD 
GUIDE (No. 50 Winding Machine) 


It is a good idea to check occasionally on 
the relation of the Thread Guide and its 
delivery point to the winding package. 
When installing new porcelain guides this 
always should be done. The operation is 
very simple, involving only the use of a 
piece of carbon paper and possibly a pair of 
pliers. 

Place the carbon paper, carbon side out, 
between empty cone and Thread Guide. 
Press the guide against the paper and draw 
the paper straight up. 

1. If the Guide is in correct adjustment, 
there will be a carbon smudge at the bottom 
of the V-shaped thread slot centrally lo- 
cated across the face of the Guide. 

2. If the V of the slot cuts into the 
smudge, it shows that the V is too low. The 
Thread Guide Holder should be bent back- 
ward with the pliers until the V just touches 
the paper. 

3. If the V does not touch the smudge, 
the Guide is too high. The Holder should be 
bent forward slightly. 

4. If the carbon smudges at only one side 
of the slot, the Guide is off center. The 
Holder should be twisted until the carbon 
paper will smudge uniformly across the face 
of the Guide. 

Sometimes Guides are mistakenly used 
with a Traverse Frame Back of different 
taper, which will cause wear in one or both 
parts. The fault is evidenced by a polished 
surface on the edge of the Guide that is in 
contact with the Back. Guides used with 
the correct Back will wear very slowly and 
will show this wear as ‘a polished surface 


Fig. 2 Shiny 
surface at left 
shows extra 
Guide 


does not lie flat 


wear. 


against Trav- 
erse Frame 
Back. 


across the entire width of the Guide. If a 
Guide used with the correct Back shows 
wear on one edge only, it has become bent 
and should be given a slight twist toward 
the high side so that it will conform to the 
contour of the Back. 


CORRECT SETTING OF 
BREAKAGE LEVER (Roto-Coner*) 


The purpose of the Breakage Lever is to 
keep the stopping parts out of operation 
while winding is taking place and to cause 
them to work promptly when a break in the 
yarn occurs or the end runs out. Improper 
setting may cause slow stopping, unneces- 
sary end breakage, and the necessity of 
applying extra tension on the yarn. 


The Breakage Lever should be located 
close to the Bail at the back of the Tension 


Fig. 1 Left, carbon smudges uniform!y at bottom of V, so Guide is correctly set. 


Center, smudge is below 


V, so Guide Holder should be bent forward. Right, 


smudge is on right-hand side, so Holder should be bent counter-clockwise. 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


Fig. 3 Bail B is too far from Tensio: 
Bracket and Clamps A are improper); 
adjusted. Extra Tension Weight C is 
used to hold down the Bail. This causes 
bad winding. 


Bracket. The clamps that hold the Breakage 
Lever have long slots so that they can | 
adjusted back and forth to assist in regulat 
ing the action of the Breakage Lever. 
They should be far enough back to meet 
the following requirements. There must | 


‘> 


no vibration of the Breakage Lever while 
winding. The Breakage Lever must act 
promptly when yarn breaks or runs out, 

that the cone will lift promptly and yarn 
will not wrap around the Rotary Traverse 


Fig. 4 Bail D is moved close to Te: 
sion Bracket and Clamp A set to near) 
balance the Bail. No extra tension 
needed at E. 


When machines are fitted with the ea 
type of Breakage Lever Clamp, which < 
not have the adjustment feature, it may 
necessary to add Preakage Lever Count: 
weight 50-618-11X to balance the Leva 
when running fine yarn. 


ot 


It is bad practice to add tension in or 
to hold down the Breakage Lever. Ex’ 
tension makes hard packages, strains | 
yarn, and in the case of weak or fine ye" & 
causes unnecessary end breakage. With t '¢ . 
Breakage Lever properly located and : 
justed, counts of yarn finer than 100/1 « 
readily be wound. For this type of wir 


ing we recommend the use of the regu 

bottom tension, Tension 90-117F for ' 4 
top Tension, Felt Washer WA-1004 a q 
either WA-600 or WA-663 Tension Weigh 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. September, 19°’ 
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turned to the idea of in some way making such a fiber as 
suggested by Hooke and Reaumur. 

But it was a long time before the idea could be developed 
into spinning a commercially satisfactory textile fiber. It 
had to await developments in chemistry. Very briefly, the 
quite dissociated steps which led to the development of 
rayon may be of interest: 

1846—Gun cotton or nitro cellulose was first made by 
Schoenbein, by treating cotton with nitric and sulphuric 
acid. The resulting nitro cellulose could be dissolved in an 
alcohol-ether mixture to give the thick solution known as 
collodion. 

1857—The botanist Schweitzer found that the cellulosic 
filter paper, or cloth, dissolved when he tried to filter a 
copper ammonia solution, and thus discovered a solvent for 
cellulose. 

1879—Edison invented the incandescent lamp using bam- 
boo filaments which were very brittle, difficult to handle, 
and unsatisfactory. 

1882—-Weston, an Englishman, making use of Schweit- 
zer's Copper ammonium solution dissolved cotton, and made 
carbon filaments for incandescent lights far'supertor to 
those made from bamboo. 

1883—Sir Joseph Swan used a nitro cellulose or collodion 
solution to spin filaments for electric lamps. Of course the 
nitro cellulose fibers would have been explosively flammable, 
but by treatment with ammonium sulphide the cellulose was 
regenerated and the nitrate or flammable portion neutralized 
and removed. He also spun some fine fibers and fabrics 
made from these were exhibited in London in 1885. 


ARE YOU EQUIPPED 
FOR 


Now that synthetics are becoming increas- 
ingly available, it’s time to check up on your 
facilities for handling them. 

For improved blend identification, you'll find 


Frank F. Fuller offers the lowest-cost, most up- 
to-date and most versatile method of applying 
fugitive tints. This is proved -by the already 
widespread use of Fuller installations by fore- 
most textile manufacturers throughout New 
England and the South. 

In your own production, Fuller equipment 
will bring many new, important advantages to 
the processing of synthetic fibres. Write for 
complete information. 


FRANK F. FULLER 
Textile Spraying Equipment 


831 Bailey Avenue, Elizabeth 3, New Jersey 
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1884—-Chardonnet took out his first patent for making a 
textile yarn from collodion solution. 

1891—Chardonnet's ‘‘artificial silk” plant came into pro- 
duction making about 100 pounds per day. 

1892——Cross and Bevan discovered that cellulose (cotton, 
wood pulp) could also be put into solution if it were mer- 
cerized in a 17 per cent caustic soda solution, which caused 
the fibers to swell and in which state the cellulose reacted 
with carbon bisulphide to give a yellow to orange compound 
which was soluble in water or preferably in a dilute caustic 
soda solution. 

1898—C. H. Stern obtained the first English patent for 
producing fiber by this method now known as the viscose 
process. 

You will note therefore that in a comparatively short 
time three methods had been discovered for putting cellu- 
lose into solution, and spinning continuous filament fibers. 


It was a most fortuitous circumstance in the development 
of rayon that cellulose, a universally occurring material, was 
used as raw material. Rayon was not, therefore, tied to any 
one source of cellulose. It could use cotton linters, or if the 
price rose too high, wood pulp. Cotton and wood pulp are 
the most natural sources of cellulose for rayon; cotton of 
itself is a high-grade alpha cellulose and usually needs but 
little purification, while wood pulp, although less pure, is 
rather easily purified. 

It was also fortunate that the demand for incandescent 
light filaments coincided with the discovery of putting cel- 
lulose into solution. For it was the electric lamp filaments 
which furnished much of the wherewithall for the initial 
expenses of research which eventually led to rayon produc- 
tion. Of course the making of a textile yarn was something 
not as simple as the making of electric light filaments, which 
did not have to be strong, did not have to be as fine as the 
natural filaments, nor did any consideration have to be given 
to the matter of level dyeing. However, the experience 
gained in spinning the monofilaments for lamps was most 
valuable. 

Of the early yarns made by the nitro, the copper-ammonia 
and the viscose processes, none were very strong, par- 
ticularly when wet; but, they all had this in common— 
they could be dyed in brilliant shades with cotton colors. 
So the first market was in decorative yarns, used for making 
gaily colored braids, for edging, cords and tassels, for 
draperies and upholstery, and also for millinery purposes, 
where strength is not of too great importance. Philadelphia 
being one of the largest producers for such goods, the 
vicinity of Philadelphia was chosen in 1910 for building 
the first rayon plant in this country at Marcus Hook. 

As the production of rayon increased and profits accum- 
ulated for building additional plants, more and more re- 
search could be undertaken primarily to improve the qual- 
ity, particularly the strength, so as to make possible the 
spinning of finer filament yarns. Research requires money 
and it was not until the production of rayon was on a pay- 
ing basis that both chemical and mechanical research was 
undertaken on a suitably large scale. 

One of the big problems was why the rayon fiber lost so 
much of its strength, and got longer when it was wet out, 
whereas cotton fiber under the same condition grew much 
stronger and shorter; yet, chemically, both were essentially 
pure cellulose. Naturally this was a basic subject for investi- 
gation. What would, for example, an X-ray study of rayon 
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show? What was the molecular weight of cellulose? Would 
such a study show or suggest anything about the configura- 
tion or arrangement of the internal molecular structure of 
rayon or cotton? Would such studies lead to an improve- 
ment in rayon production; quality, etc.? Curiously enough 
such theoretical considerations were of great help in the 
development of rayon. 

The X-ray study, for example, showed that the regener- 
ated cellulose had a rather heterogeneous structure. It also 
showed that when the yarn was stretched under certain 
conditions the molecular structure seemed to give a more 
and more X-ray pattern effect, associated with crystalline 
structure. The more the yarn was stretched the clearer the 
pattern became. 

In solution, or as first spun, these long cellulose molecules 
are all in a mixed up state like jack straws. -Stretching the 
yarn under plastic conditions pulls these long molecular 
chains into parallel or adjacent positions to each other. A 
properly stretched rayon yarn is stronger because in applying 
tension the groups, rather than the individual structures 
must be broken. In other words, the unstretched yarn, with 
its heterogeneous arrangement of its molecules, will allow 
the individual structures to be broken piecemeal, whereas 
in the case of the stretched yarn, where whole groups are 
parallel and adhering closely to each other it requires a 
greater force to break them. Research along such rather the- 
oretical and often seemingly fruitless and often unrelated 
lines has led directly to improvements in the rayon fiber. 
The stronger fiber made it possible to spin finer filaments 
and make finer yarns, and led to the making of strong fine 
yarn with an amazing flexing life. 

Let us for a moment now consider in the light of the fore- 
going theory, how the idea applies to cotton—-why it shrinks 
and gets stronger when wet out. First of all the structure of 
cotton fiber is most interesting. Its cross section shows daily 
growth rings just as trees show annual rings but with one 
difference. The cotton lays down a tube the size of the fully 
ripened fiber, and then fills the tube with cellulosic material 
with the concentric layers of daily growth to maturity. The 
rings grow toward the center whereas in the tree the growth 
is outward. A study of these ring layers in the cotton fiber 
indicated that they consist of very fine fibrils which follow a 
spiral path around the longitudinal axis, although the direc- 
tion of the spiral may often reverse within the same ring. 
But one of the most interesting things about these fibrils is 


that they are not affected by water nor some other solvents 
that is to say they do not swell in contact with moisture 
They are strong and seem to be responsible for the fin 
strengths of the cotton fiber. They show a good patterr 
effect with the X-ray. Associated with these fibrils and sur 
rounding them ts another type of cellulosic material, which 
seems to have a heterogeneous structure and shows very 
little if any pattern effect with X-rays. While the fibrils are 
not affected by water this material takes up water and swell: 
rather easily with the result that the unaffected fibrils arc 
forced into greater spirility which means shrinkage. More 
over, this swollen wet cellulosic material is soft, so where a 
longitudinal tension or stress is applied the fibrils are easily 
brought into close contact and adherence to each other and 
so resist the strain as a group or bundle. Therefore, the 
tensile strength of the cotton fiber increases when wet, while 
at the same time shrinkage takes place. 

Rayon research is engaged among other things to find out 
more about the fibril structure of cotton and under what 
conditions the fibrils are formed. In other words rayon re 
search holds cotton and its remarkable properties in such 
high esteem that it would like to produce a continuous fila 
ment fiber with all the properties of cotton. That might 
also be considered a problem for cotton research to work on 

The early rayon was of course all continuous filament 
bright yarn. But after a while when its novelty had worn 
off to some extent, the demand seemed to be for a dull yarn 
that would not have such garrish bright luster. This led to 
introducing a small amount of oil emulsions into the viscose 
spinning solution which during the precipitation of the 
filament caused the oil to separate out within the filament in 
minute droplets or globules of oil, resulting in a diffusion 
of light and a silken subdued luster. However, such semi 
dullness was not enough and so titanium dioxide was used 
Curiously enough, this substance has the highest index o! 
light refraction. Therefore, less of this inert material is 
required than of any other substance to produce a giver 
dullness in rayon. By its use yarns of chalky whiteness arc 
produced. Very voluminous, but not very strong yarns hav: 
also been produced by incorporating gas bubbles inside th 
filaments during spinning. This is an effect or specialty yarn 

In some instances the accidental production of defectiv: 
yarn has led to the regular production of special yarns. Fo 
example, in spinning the viscose solution each individua 
end has a small pump which delivers the regulated amoun 
of viscose solution to the jet to give the required denier. | 
so happens that due to various mechanical defects due t: 
wear, certain pulsations may be set up either in the pum; 
or sometimes in the bearings of the revolving godet whec 
which carries the yarn from the pump. The resulting yar 
comes out with regular thick and thin places which is, 
believe, something that can also happen in cotton spinning 
Of course this 1s defective yarn. A customer noting thi 
suggested he would like to have some thick and thin yarn t 
get a shantung effect. To make this kind of yarn seemed t: 
be easy enough but actually it was not. With a regula 
repeat of thick and thin places in the yarn a regular an 
quite objectionable pattern is produced. To be satisfactor 
the thick and thin places must be irregularly spaced, so tha’ 
no “windows” or open spaces are produced; they must als 
not all be of the same size, but vary from slight to hea‘ 
slubby places. The making of a satisfactory thick and thi 
yarn, therefore, became quite a problem which required 


good deal of mechanical ingenuity to solve. Finally, how 


One of the floor discussions during the fourth Spinner-Breeder Conference. 
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These “heavy weights 


The two large bronze travelers illustrated actual size each weigh 
600 grains and are used for twisting sash cord and heavy twine. 
No. 12 and No. 16 bronze twister travelers are shown for comparison. 
are the biggest in Victor's line of some 
15,000 sizes and styles for every spinning and twisting need. 


THINGS 


in your yarn production setup? 


they are about the 
smallest piece of equipment 
you use in fiber processing. But 
hey can be one of the biggest, in 
point of time and production lost, 
{ you choose the wrong traveler. 
A little traveler can become your 
Diggest headache. 

With the new interest in worsted 
yarns prepared on the cotton sys- 
‘em, and with so many new syn- 
‘hetics and blends coming up for 
Processing, it is more difficult 
ioday than ever to be sure the 
raveler you use is right for the 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
. 20 Mathewson St..... 
. 358-364 West Main Ave. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GASTONIA, N.C. .... 
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job. Experience with conventional 
fibers helps. But, to save precious 
time in setting up smooth-running 
spinning and twisting, you need 
up-to-the-minute information. 

You can get that kind of in- 
formation from a man whose job 
it is to keep abreast of every new 
development. The Victor Service 
Engineer is fully prepared to help 
you keep out of traveler trouble, 
and, more than that, help you 
raise production and quality, often 
well above what you expected. 

Make sure you are getting the 


Tel. Dexter 0737 
. Tel. 247 


most and the best from your 
frames, whether you are running 
blends, straight synthetics, or con- 
ventional fibers. Write, wire or 
phone, and a Victor Service En- 
gineer will call promptly. 
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George J. Wilds, president of Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co. at Hartsville, 
Ss. C., expressed the views of a cotton breeder. 


ever, a thick and thin yarn, with unequal thick places with 
an irregular pattern that did not repeat for 61 times was 
produced which proved to be satisfactory to the trade. 

Another interesting development was the making of a 
regular hairy or fuzzy yarn to get a sort of woolly effect. Of 
course defective fuzzy yarn was and is nothing new, and 
when accidentally it gets out with regular production it 
usually is again heard from as a claim. But a certain type 
of fuzzy yarn was wanted. This fuzzy yarn with many of its 
filaments broken, nevertheless, has to retain its original 
strength. A nice little problem! However, the result was 
achieved by taking a good multifilament yarn, running it 
on a twister and allowing the ballooning thread to strike 
against an abrasive surface. The adjustment was such that 
only the filaments on the outside of the thread were cut and 
the extra twist given to the yarn was just enough to maintain 
essentially the strength of the unabraded yarn. This devel- 
opment applied largely to acetate rayon, since it was drier 
and more subject to gathering static charges of electricity 
which caused the short lengths of abraded filaments to stand 
out in a fuzzy condition. 

These simple examples will serve to illustrate some of 
the unexpected developments which sometimes are forced 
upon an “innocent” industry. But one of the big develop- 
ments in rayon has of course been rayon staple. Garnetted 
rayon thread waste had been used for decorative effects in 
worsteds almost from the time rayon was first produced. 
But the production of rayon staple made by cutting con- 
tinuous filament yarn into definite lengths, to be processed 
on cotton, wool and worsted machinery, goes back practi- 
cally to World War I. Although some staple had been 
made in England prior to the war, the real development was 
made in Germany during and immediately following this 
war when, due to the Allied blockade, she was forced to 
use her rayon plants to make raw material for her cotton, 
wool and worsted industry. Curiously enough, fabrics made 
of rayon staple have certain characteristics quite different 
from those made of continuous filament rayon. They are 
also quite different from cotton, wool or worsted fabrics. 
These differences are not by any means all in favor of rayon. 
However, on the whole the rayon staple gave desirable 
results so that there has been an ever-increasing demand for 
it. Thus in 1928 only about 165,000 pounds were produced 
in the United States, whereas the projected figures for 1947 
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are in the neighborhood of some 240,000,000 pounds. The 
point about rayon staple is its versatility. It can be spun to 
have a filament size of one denier for fine soft fabrics and 
range all the way to 20 denier for use in carpets. The 
length of the filaments, as well as their dullness, can be 
varied, so that it lends itself readily to blending with the 
natural fibers like cotton, linen, wool, asbestos, etc. The 
production of strong yarns for tires has been reflected in an 
increased strength of rayon staple and with stronger finer 
filament sizes, finer yarn counts can be spun. 

The research work on rayon, some of which has been 
outlined above, was also fruitful in other ways. Once the 
theory regarding straight chain molecular structures was 
suggested, quite a general interest developed in structural 
chemistry. Incidentally, this theory explained why it was 
that no textile fibers resulted when some of the natural 
resins, gums, and waxes or lacquers were drawn out into 
threads as suggested by Hooke and Reaumur. These natural 
compounds simply did not have the right molecular struc- 
ture for a textile fiber. Curiously enough, some of the 
modern synthetic resins, on the other hand, do have the 
proper structure, as for example nylon, Vinyon, etc. When 
extruded through the fine holes of spinnerets, the resulting 
fibers are not strong but when stretched some 200 per cent 
or more the straight chain structures are oriented and strong 
filaments are produced which have successfully entered the 
field of textiles. Work is also going forward to modify the 
cellulose structure to produce hydrophyllic and hydrophobic 
fibers. Certain additions to the cellulosic molecule have 
already been made for the purpose of dyeing the fibers with 
wool dyes, both for cross dye effects as well as for blending 
with wool fibers. This product, known as Rayolanda, was 
developed by Courtaulds in England by treating rayon staple 
with cyanamide which introduces nitrogen into the mole- 
cule with the result that the treated fiber takes wool dyes 
more readily than wool. But this does not mean that the 
fiber takes on any other properties of wool. Wool, for 
example, seems to be the only truly resilient fiber of which 
we know. It would be fine if rayon could be made resilient, 
hence investigations are afoot to find out about this unique 
property of wool and then to see what can be done to give 
this property to rayon. Here again would seem to be a 
problem which might also be of considerable interest to 
cotton. 

In thus very briefly sketching just a few of the things 
that chemical research has done for rayon, there have also 
been other agencies which have greatly aided rayon in its 
growth and development, and which might also be referred 
under the head of research. I refer to the broad-minded and 
far-sighted policy in establishing a quality control and in 
maintaining price stability. From the very beginning the 
best minds in the rayon industry felt that rayon, if it were 
to succeed at all, must not be developed as a cheap substitute 
fiber but must stand or fall on its own qualities of merit 
Hence it was important, first of all, to change the name 
from “artificial silk’ to the coined name rayon. Then in 
order to bring out the best qualities of rayon it was essential 
that standards be established, Curiously enough this was not 
easy. Although there were relatively only a few producers 
of rayon, and all were members of the now long since de- 
funct Rayon Institute, they could not agree to setting up 
such standards. Whereupon, the largest producer set out to 
do this expensive job alone, and a quality control plan was 
established which, as someone has remarked, took rayon 
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from the “‘basement’’ and sent it on its way upstairs for the 
highest priced fabrics and garments in the trade. 

One of the greatest problems is to get an improvement 
through to the consumer for his enjoyment; and a specific 
case 1s rayon linings. Tests and actual wear had shown that 
they would outwear any natural fiber then in use. The gar- 
ment manufacturers liked the shiny, smooth fabric, but the 
dyers and finishers figured that a working gain was better 
than a working loss so the goods were stretched to such an 
exorbitant extent that it was nothing unsual to have a ten to 
15 per cent residual shrinkage left in the goods going to the 
garment manufacturer. With such a shrinkage he could not 
risk his reputation with rayon linings and of course the 
ultimate consumer was distressed and disgusted that the 
rayon lining of his coat lifted up the bottom edge of his 
coat when he perspired or was caught in the rain. So the 
smooth, longer wearing value of rayon was being denied 
to the public again through chiseling in the finishing. At 
this point a meeting was arranged with converters, dyers, 
and finishers and the announcement was made that for the 
quality control plan not more than two inches residual 
shrinkage would be allowable. A very stormy session ensued 
but in the end the standard was gradually accepted by the 
trade. Today the public receives the benefit of good linings 
and the trade has almost forgotten that at one time there 
was a shrinkage problem. Where did the standard come 
from? There had been none. It was evolved from experi 
ence and worked out to give consumer satisfaction. The 
consumer does not demand standards, he wants satisfaction. 


The various activities, just a few of which have been cited 
are examples of activities of the corporation beyond its pri 
mary function of producing rayon. It believes that rayo: 
should not be hampered by any limitations of its real poss: 
bilities and that the public should benefit by the develo; 
ments and values which rayon has to offer. It considers : 
part of its responsibilities to learn as much as possibl 
about consumer requirements and to help establish consume 
standards on a broad and constructive basis. In this connec 
tion it has established fellowships at various institutions 
whose work is under the supervision of a special committe 
on which well known scientists, whose ability and integrit 
cannot be questioned, are serving without remuneration. Th 
quality control plan as a licensee program has recently bee: 
given up by the corporation, as it was felt it had served th: 
purpose for which it was originally established. But th 
fellowship work on consumer problems is being continued 

It would possibly be a much more difficult problem fo: 
cotton to undertake a program of this character because o! 
the wide ramifications of cotton uses and cotton manufa 
ture. But granting that the various types of fundamenta 
research are undertaken, with no thought of possible imme 
diate returns, that the fine work of the breeders will b 
intensified and expanded, that technical research be carrie 
on in the widest fields of application, then the truly fine and 
truly remarkable properties and nature of cotton can b 
developed and exploited in the best meaning of the wor 
for the best interests of the public and of great benefit. t 
the cotton industry. 
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The Mill Interest Quality 


By L. K. FITZGERALD, Superintendent, Riverside Division, Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va. 


HE fields of the machinery manufacturer, the spinner, 

the grader, the ginner, the grower and the researcher 
are vitally interrelated; the interests of each must be the 
interests of all. The mill manager must be. informed and 
he must evaluate, continuously, new developments and tech- 
niques in each of these fields, but withal, he must operate 
his plants on a practical basis. For us to discuss this man- 
ager’s interest in quality cotton, we must see it as he sees 
it, as a practical daily problem. 

There is a need for us to say what. we mean by quality 
in cotton. We may discuss this characteristic in terms of 
fiber length and variation, wall thickness, cross sectional 
area, fiber weight and strength, elasticity, flexibility and so 
on. We could think of fiber spirality and of its co-efficient 
of friction, and from these factors, and others, we could 
certainly prepare an analysis of quality. But our practical 
mill manager will very probably repeat the old adage that 
if cotton spins well, it is good; if it doesn’t, it is bad. Spin- 
ability, which contributes so heavily to yarn evenness and 
strength, is quality, to the manager. I would like to use 
that very simple definition for quality, spinability. 

Cotton quality is a relative term, intimately associated 
with end product and with cost. A combed 60s yarn for 
dress goods will obviously require a very different cotton 
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from a carded 10s yarn for rough industrial use. Ther 
could be no justification, from a standpoint of cost, fo 
substituting the high type stock necessary for the 60s i 
the coarse industrial yarn. Nor, from a standpoint of en 
product, could we justify an attempt to use the shorte: 
lower grade stock in the fine combed yarn. But in each cas« 
the manager has the same fundamental interest in cotto: 
quality as it relates to his operating problems. We mus 
assume, at the outset, that the manager will select appr 
priate grades and staples for his product, in order that w 
reduce the cotton interest of all mill managers to a commo 
denominator. 

In recent years, with increased labor costs in processin; 
management has necessarily attached a greater importan 
to the proper utilization of labor. The normal approach | 
better utilization is the preparing of finely detailed studi 
of each element that goes to make up a machine tender 
task. It has been quite revealing to learn the extent t 
which the spinner’s or weaver's or frame tender’s actu: 
work effort is affected by the running quality of the stoch 
Running quality results from many factors, but always hig 
on the list is spinability, or cotton quality. 


I believe it will interest you to select a machine tender s 


task and break it into its major (Continued on Page 56 
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HE mill superintendent's interest in cotton must always 

be in relation to the product his plant is manufacturing. 
By no means do all textile products need quality cotton, 
nor is it necessary that all textiles be made from it. Today's 
cotton mill managers’ and superintendents: interest 1s In 
all the phases of cotton—economic, breeding, harvesting 
and ginning as well as the technical phases of manufactur- 
ing. 

| think it is admitted generally that the American bale 
of cotton is the poorest, most wasteful, most cumbersome, 
dirtiest and worst looking package in the world. First, let's 
discuss the covering—jute covered vs. cotton covered bale. 

The cotton covered bale will have less ends down during 
processing as compared with the more popular jute covered 
bale. I think Clemson College and others have proven this 
fact in tests run some years ago. Also, the use of cotton 
covering for bales of cotton would create in itself quite a 
market for low-grade cotton. It has been estimated that 
this use would require from 100,000 to 150,000 bales per 
year. Also, a saving in shipping to be somewhere around 
$1,000,000 per year. However, from the point of the man- 
ufacturer the most important factor is the elimination of 
the presence of the jute fibers in cotton. 

It would be of benefit to mills and growers, as well as to 
those who handle cotton, if the bale was graded and classed 
and certified as it leaves the gin. Also, the grade and staple, 
as well as variety could be marked on the wrapping of the 
bale or the tag. Don't we state on a cut of meat the grade? 
Seems to me that I have heard of Swift's Premium AA. 
When we buy peaches, isn’t the basket marked according 
to grade and also the variety? Isn’t the same true in citrus 
fruits? Certainly milk is labeled as to grade, and so on 
down or up the list. If this practice was put into vogue, it 
seems to me that much stapling and grading would be 
eliminated and mills could then have some assurance of 
what to expect in the bale. If necessary, license the ginners 
the same as a druggist, so that he could certify grade and 
staple. So you see the bale itself represents the first concern 
of the mill manager or superintendent. 

I guess the next principle concern of interest that the mill 
manager or superintendent has in the cotton run, is the cost 
per pound. Twenty-five or 30 years ago few mill superin- 
tendents and practically no overseers had any cost figures 
given them. Maybe they had the direct labor cost, but never 
the total cost. Today that condition has changed in most 
cases. The mill superintendents of today certainly want the 
operating costs by departments, the waste figures involved, 
also by departments. They realize the final cost, is the 
total cost including the cost of cotton. Certainly today’s cost 
of cotton is no small percentage of the total cost of the 
end product. In fact any change in cost of either labor or 
cotton is immediately reflected in the price of the finished 
cotton article in spite of the pleas of the President to keep 
consumer prices down. 

Today's cotton mill managers and superintendents, in 
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More The Mill Superintendent 


By JOHN M. CAUGHMAN, General Superintendent, Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


spite of the fact that most likely they do not purchase the 
cotton, are keenly aware of the fact that the difference of 
one-half cent per pound in the cost of cotton reflects just as 
much change in the total cost of the manufactured product 
as effectively as the same reduction in labor cost, power cost, 
or supply cost. This reduction in cost can be accomplished 
with less trouble, expenditure and risk, provided of course, 
that he maintains the same requirements and specifications 
of the yarn or fabric, and the mill operates just as efficient- 
ly. Let's express this in a little different manner. 

Suppose a plant uses 400,000 pounds of cotton per week 
and that cotton is costing 37 cents, but by making certain 
changes and adjustments he can get the same results with a 
cotton that sells for 361/, cents. Now multiply 400,000 
pounds by one-half cent, which amounts to $2,000 per 
week. Now take the average wage or the highest. Multi- 
ply that rate by 40 hours and divide into $2,000. I have 
chosen to take a $1 rate. $1 « 40 = $40 divided into 
$2,000 equals 50 people. Ask any plant manager how 
much in dollars of labor savings equipment, if he could 
get it, he would have to buy to eliminate 50 people, or in- 
crease production equal to 50 people. Also, keep in mind 
the expenditure outlay on machinery would be a capital 
investment with consequent tax increases. In fact we have 
stayed so conscious of per pound cost of cotton that mills 
have failed to tell breeders and growers what they expected 
or wanted in a bale of cotton. 

Of course, such procedure can be carried too far. Too 
far to the extent that increased waste, lower pounds per 
spindle hour, due to additional twist, or smaller number of 
machines per operator due to worse running condition 
would more than offset the cost saved in cotton. There ts 
always a proper compromise to make. Therefore, the neces- 
sity of the mill manager or superintendent and cotton buyer 
all working together, and knowing ahead of time what to 
expect from certain cotton and the requirements of the 
goods being made, is of utmost importance. 

This brings us face to face with the next concern of the 
mill operator, and that is the spinning qualities of the cot- 
ton to be run. As we said before the cotton manufacturer 
has not studied cottons with the idea of predetermining 
performance in the mill, and consequently letting the cot- 
ton breeder and grower know this requirement. This phase 
of study has been neglected too long. There has been too 
much eye and finger work, and most anyone has spots be- 
fore his eyes on certain mornings, and as you well know, 
the spots can also be called tinges. 

At one time, manufacturers thought only in terms of 
length of staple. Length of staple is no guarantee of good 
spinning qualities. Neither does length mean increased 
break every time. In fact tests have been run that show 
that area in which cotton is grown and variety of cotton as 
well as grade may have more to do with break than staple 
length. Perhaps all of us have heard of the spinning quali 
ties of cotton. To you, Mr. (Continued on Page 58) 
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FULL-FLOATING FOOTSTEP BEARING 


. insure continuous operation 
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Marquette cotton spindle, equipped 

. with aluminum adapter (as illustrated) 
for use with paper tubes, has been giv- 
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Fiber Analysis Selection 


By Ernest Carpenter, Cotton Buyer, Greenwood (S. C.) Cotton Mill 


Vwi your permission I intend to discuss in an in- 


formal fashion the use we are making of fiber analy- 
sis in buying and consuming our cotton. My use of fiber 
analysis is divided into two general headings, first, prob- 
lems relating to the spinning value of cottons; and second- 
ly, problems relating to the classification of cotton. 

Under the first division we are using fiber analysis to 
determine the relative spinning value of each crop as it 
comes on the market. The importance of this knowledge, 
or rather the urgency of this knowledge depends a great 
deal upon your buying methods. If your buying method 
permits you to purchase the new crop and spin a small 
amount of it quickly before committing yourself to a long 
term contract or before buying in volume, the fiber analysis 
is not so urgent. However, in my case, we have often been 
forced to make rather large purchases before we could find 
out just what was the spinning value of the new crop. 

With the use of fiber analysis we have a very quick and 
in my Opinion a very accurate means of predicting just how 
the new cotton will perform in the mill. We are also using 
this fiber data to determine how to mix our cottons proper- 
ly. We find a variation in the spinning quality of cotton 
from different sections of the belt. Sometimes we achieve 
a standard by mixing the good, the average, and the fair 
cottons together. For certain purposes it is sometimes de- 
sirable to segregate certain cottons. 

I would like to make this point about the variation in the 
quality of cotton from different crop years. You say, “Why, 
yes—everybody knows that this is true.’’ But I say it is a lot 
better to know why—exactly why, the cotton is better or 
worse. This can be accomplished easily by the use of fiber 
data. but without such information the reasons why are always 
matters of opinion and not fact. At best we see through a 
glass darkly in regard to cotton quality but fiber data cer- 
tainly throws a tremendous amount of light on the subject. 

I think the textile business has generally been guilty of 
sticking to preconceived ideas about the use of certain 
qualities in certain warps and/or fabrics, We are trying to 
acquaint our production bosses with fiber data and we are 
trying to get them and also the management to think of 
cotton in terms of fiber data. In other words we are trying 
to get them to think of cotton as say middling in grade 
with a staple length of 1.04 inches (upper half mean) and 
a uniformity ratio of 78 per cent. We find that ordinary 
descriptive terms of grade and staple are entirely inadequate 
in regard to some of our cottons. 

While to my knowledge there 1s only one cotton ship- 
per today who will offer you cotton of a guaranteed fiber 
strength, staple length, uniformity ratio, fineness and ma- 
turity, I believe that in a few years that all the best shippers 
will be willing and able to sell cotton on this basis. | am 
sure this modern and intelligent method of merchandizing 
will pay big dividends particularly to those who have the 
courage and the pioneering spirit to venture into it. 

I will not try to say a great deal about how a concern can 
go about securing quality cotton. I will say generally that 
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first this quality cotton must be produced in sufficient quan- 
tity to permit mills to select the requirements properly. The 
efforts of the seed breeders to produce this cotton and have 
it planted in greater and greater quantity deserve high 
praise. The efforts of the seed certification programs to 
have this cotton identified and to have it retain its identity 
are both practicable and commendable. Fiber analysis offers 
a positive method of determining quality cotton. The next 
step is for the purchaser to seek this cotton and to show his 
preference for it by demanding it from dependable sources 
of supply and paying for it. I mean by that that when cot- 
tons are bought more and more on actual spinning quality; 
then good cotton will bring a good price and poorer cottons 
will have to seek a price level that will reflect their value. 

| want to make just a few remarks now about fiber data 
in relation to the classing of cotton. In order to achieve the 
best results from this fiber analysis of cotton quality, the 
fiber data must be correlated to the classing of the cotton. 
My first interest in this respect is in the determination of 
staple length. An associate and myself spent a great deal 
of time working at this problem about two years ago. | 
think the information we gained has been invaluable to us. 
I think that any classer that will make use of the Fibro- 
graph measurements in checking and establishing his staple 
length standards will come to the same conclusion. I be- 
lieve that use of this data will give any person a far better 
concept of staple length and if he will accept the fiber data 
and believe in it and make use of it; that he will gain 
immense confidence in his ability to staple cotton properly. 

In regard to fiber strength I have this advice to offer any 
classer who pursues the subject by way of the Pressley meth- 
od. Prepare to turn loose some of your old concepts of 
“character” and “break.’’ I would say that if you are in- 
capable of learning something new or if you are the kind 
that refuses to give up old ideas—you had better leave the 
Pressley method alone. However, lest I be misunderstood, 
I want to say that I regard this fiber strength information 
as the best single appraisal of cotton quality. | could stir 
up a lot of controversary among you cotton classers on this 
subject of “‘character’’ and “‘break"’ but I will only say this. 
That if you are open minded you will find through fiber 
analysis that the accepted classers’ determinations of fiber 
strength and character are entirely inadequate. 

I want to mention two subjects not related to fiber 
analysis before I yield the floor. Both are old subjects but 
but both subjects need our attention and improyement. A 
voung member of the group commonly called management 
said to me recently, “You cotton fellows ought to be 
ashamed of the cotton package. Rayon is coming to us in 
a dozen different sort of packages and all of them are gen- 
erally better than the cotton package. We are wasting too 
much cotton because of the way it is inadequately wrapped.” 
The other subject is the way bales are treated after ginning 
and before warehousing. All buyers of Eastern growth 
cotton know that we continue to buy cotton that has been 
rolled around on the ground and exposed to the weather; 
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this practice of handling cotton will improve when the 
mills demand better handling. In spite of the time that has 
been spent on these subjects we still ought to do something 
about it. 

In conclusion let me say this—I don't care how good.a 


job of classing cotton you are doing—you can make a great 
improvement in the job if you will use fiber analysis meth- 
ods. I don’t care how economically you are processing your 
cotton—you could save more money by evaluating your cot- 
tons for processing by fiber analysis methods. 


By T. D. TRULUCK, Cotton Buyer, Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc., Union, 5. C. 


‘VEN during the recent unprecedented demand for tex- 

_4 tile products of all descriptions, we have seen syn- 
thetic and other natural fibers as well as paper encroach 
upon the realms formerly held exclusively or dominantly by 
cotton. Directly or indirectly, we in the South are more or 
less dependent upon the prosperity of cotton. Therefore, 
we must work diligently and speedily if cotton is to main- 
tain its historical importance, and if we are to maintain our 
Southern economy in a healthy condition. 

The demand for cotton products is goimg to be deter- 
mined by three factors: first, utility or the suitability of the 
product for the purpose for which it is intended; secondly, 
when applicable, the styling; and thirdly, the price. The 
importance of each will vary according to the product, and 
styling will not apply to many products made for industrial 
uses. Utility, styling and price cannot be controlled by the 
actions of any one group alone, but is the result of diligent 
and whole-hearted co-operation between the breeder, the 
planter, the county agents, the agricultural schools, the fer- 
tilizer manufacturers, the ginners, the cotton merchants, the 
mills, the converters, the cutters, and the retailers. 

As a manufacturer, I. am not qualified to speak on seed 
breeding, on fertilization, cultivation, harvesting, ginning 
or on converting, cutting and retailing. We do offer to 
co-operate fully with each interested group to advance the 
program in its entirety. The day of ritualistic manufactur- 
ing is fast disappearing. On consumer products, like indus- 
trial products, a definite quality level is determined for each 
article manufactured. These quality levels must be attained 
at an over-all cost that will assure mass production and 
mass distribution. 

We know from the Department of Agriculture tests, 
from tests in our own laboratory, and from actual manufac- 
turing experience that cotton is a highly variable material. 
Variables in cotton quality which cause variables in cotton 
products are explained by variations as to fiber strength, 
ber length variation, fineness, wall thickness, grade, gin 
preparation, and other factors. In precision manufacturing, 
these variables must be known and controlled, within rea- 
sonable tolerances, to be assured of uniform quality in the 
product, and in order to produce the product at an economic 
COST, 

Staple length and grade can be determined on a commer. 
cial scale, within reasonable tolerances, by skilled classers. 
The other cotton characteristics, such as fineness, wall thick- 
ness, uniformity and fiber strength, can be determined with 
reasonable accuracy only by laboratory examination. This 
process ts much too slow for commercial cotton selection. 
Better tools for cotton merchandising are needed. A study 
of these cotton characteristics convinces us that they are de- 
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termined by variety, growth and quality of the seed. There- 
fore, in selecting cotton on a commercial scale for manufac- 
turing to specification with low tolerances, it is quite neces- 
sary that cotton marketing be done on the basis of variety, 
growth, year of production, and quality of the seed, as well 
as staple and grade. 

Variety, growth, year of production, and quality of the 
seed should be a permanent marking on the bale, originating 
with the producer and carrying through the manufacturer 
As we are firmly in favor of lint identification, we are un- 
compromisingly opposed to classification as to staple and 
grade by ginners or any source; other than the buyer. Tests 
made by the U. S. Department of Agriculture conclusively 
prove that government classing has no relation to spinning 
value. You may be able to deceive a classer, but you cannot 
deceive a machine. Some of these are set to one one-thou- 
sandths part of an inch, and an error on the part of the 
buyer is immediately detected by the machines in the mill. 
Therefore, the man who must assume responsibility for cot- 
ton selection must have full freedom in that selection. 

A good start is being made by the one-variety areas. En- 
couragement should be given for continuity and expansion. 
Recognizing the importance and value of the different varie- 
ties recently developed, each having separate and different 
characteristics, we cannot overly emphasize the need for 
labeling or naming these varieties for identification pur- 
poses. Some method of permanent and positive identifica- 
tion from producer to manufacturer must be developed and 
adopted. It is for this reason that we have been highly in- 
terested in the lint certification program now being devel 
oped in the state of Mississippi. Different varieties or 
strains process differently, and to control the quality of our 
finished product and to produce it at prices that consumers 
will pay, we must have certification. 

The cotton quality characteristics desired by mills will 
vary according to the -product being manufactured. Al! 
want low waste content and reasonable prices, but quality 
with many is of controlling importance. We, individually, 
are not insistent upon extreme fiber strength, so long as 
there is ample strength to assure standard machine speeds 
with high machine and labor efficiencies. Our material 
must process well, with uniform drafting. We would prefer 
cottons with inherently higher coefficients of friction to 
attain yarn strength without increasing density. Density 
reduces cloth appearance and suppleness and is generally 
attained by high twists. High twists reduce machine pro- 
ductions. With high labor rates, standard machine speeds 
with high machine and labor efficiencies are imperative. 

If the price of the finished product is to be reasonable, 
the price of the raw material (Continued on Page 59) 
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We can't keep our engineers out of the 
laboratory. They studied this cylinder dry- 
ing machine and said: “Let’s try a chain 
drive”—tough on our production line but 
fine for yours. The results in quieter oper- 


ation and higher speeds are a matter of 


record. Individual stacks can be driven by 
individual motors, resulting in more accu- 
rate control of tensions between dry cans. 


There's no “dead wood” in the Butterworth 
line. Single machine or complete range, 


Butterworth 


fine for yours 


Butterworth equipment is designed to give 
increased yardages at lower cost. 


Butterworth—and only Butterworth — 
builds all of the machines you need in the 
wet end of textile finishing — bleaching, 
boiling-out, drying, calendering and dyeing. 
If you want our engineers to study your 
production line and suggest where modern 
machines will give you better production, 
write us today. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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THE CURIOUS CLUETT 


Pictured at left is the sub- 
ject of this article, Sanford 
Lockwood Cluett, and the 
title refers to his inquisi- 
tiveness rather than pecu- 
liarity. An inventor and 
adventurer, his curiosity 
has led to an amazing va- 
riety of accomplishments. 
including revolutionizing 
of the textile industry. 
Sanforizing of cottons is 
now followed by the San- 
forset process for rayons. 
Needless to say, Mr. Cluett’s alma mater, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, is proud of him; this article 
is based on a story by Floyd Tifft in the R. P. I. 
Alumni News. 


HEN Sanford Lockwood Cluett was a student at the 

Troy (N. Y.) Academy, the subject of the peristalic 
action of the esophagus was under discussion in class one 
day. The instructor was explaining how the successive mus- 
cular contractions of the esophagus forced food or liquid 
onward to the stomach. The curious young Cluett asked if 
this contrivance of nature would work if a person stood on 
his head. The instructor wasn't sure, but he would guess 
yes. 

That answer was not enough for the youth. So the first 
thing he did after gétting home that afternoon was to stand 
on his head and attempt to swallow water out of a glass. 
Water ran into his nose, causing coughing and sneezing 
which prevented swallowing. After repeated attempts, 
Cluett got round the difficulty by putting a handkerchief 
over his nostrils. 

After I swallowed, the peristalic action of the esophagus 
forced the water up,” he says, “and I could hear the ‘clunk, 
clunk’ of the valve at the end of the esophagus as tt trapped 
the water up there in the stomach. I had my answer.’ 

Discovering for himself answers to questions that he 
couldn't seem to find otherwise has been a life-long habit of 
far-reaching effects. His engineering and scientific achieve- 
ments as a director and vice-president of Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Inc., have revolutionized the textile trade and are said 
to have been as important to the textile industry as were the 
achievements of Steinmetz to the electrical industry. In 
addition, his intense interest in people and things has re- 
sulted in a variety of accomplishments in other fields so far 
exceeding those of the average person that they are almost 
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unbelievable as being possible of attainment in one lifetume. 
To mention some of them here and now: 

He became so proficient at dancing that he was once per- 
suaded to join the Imperial Ballet of Russia by Max Rabin- 
off, the impresario who brought that organization to this 
country.. His expertness in navigation, studied from boy- 
hood, and his knowledge of the world’s harbors studied on 
many business trips abroad, led a Norwegian sea captain to 
say that Mr. Cluett was the only other man he would permit 
to take his ship out of New York harbor, navigate it across 
the Atlantic, and dock it on the other side. Ship ofhcers 
everywhere have accepted him as a colleague. Even when 
crossing on the largest ocean liners, Cluett has generally 
been guest navigator on the bridge, standing watch and 
working out the course with the ship’s officers. He has 
designed yachts and sails. He has produced drawings, and 
landscapes and seascapes in oils and watercolors, and mod- 
eling and sculpturing, all of an excellence surpassing that 
of the amateur enough to make good judges of such things 
tell him he should have made art his career. He knows 
several languages well enough not to require an interpreter 
to understand or to be understood., He is an authority on 
small ammunition and small arms; an expert woodsman, 
hunter, and fisher; and, in his younger years was an acrobat, 
and a bare-back rider who could swing up behind a rider 
on a running horse and perform equestrian feats of the 
professional circus type. 

Even as a student in engineering at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, where he was graduated with honors in 1898, he 
made original investigations in exterior ballistics, devised 
the first approximately correct formula for train resistance, 
invented an improved method of solving higher equations, 
invented and constructed an improved chronograph for re- 
cording intervals of time to within one-fifty thousandth of 
a second, and sperit a summer vacation in an unexplored 
area of Canada. 

Mr. Cluett, who says these things happened largely be- 
cause his curiosity and interest led him into them, thinks 
it's a pity that so many people are interested in so little. 

“You can't do anything that you can't imagine first, and 
curiosity cultivates magination,”’ he says. ‘I think these two 
qualities, which can be acquired and increased, contribute 
most toward achieving a successful life. By a successful life, 
I mean a useful and satisfying life, not how much power or 
wealth you attain. If more people would get curious and 
open their eyes and ears and their minds, they would be 
much happier and, incidentally, more successful in a mate- 
rial sense. 

“It should, by the way, be a two-way curiosity. It's very 
important always to be curious about yourself, too. I suc- 
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ceeded in doing some of these things we've been talking 
about not only because of my curiosity about them but also 
because of my curiosity as to whether I myself could do 
them. Get the point? 

“I've put in a good many days that began at from five to 
seven o clock in the morning and ended at ten or 11 at 
night, at what most people would call work; but it has been 
of fun, not work, to me because of this two-way curiosity.’ 

When Cluett tested the peristalic action of the esophagus 
that day, the trick of standing on his head in itself was not 
difhcult because he was already well practiced in it. He had 
been standing on his head since the time in his childhood 
when he first heard of such a performance and had been 
immediately curious as to whether he could do it. He has 
stood on his head a great deal all during his life, because he 
thinks it’s good for one. But better still, he thinks, for 
posture, co-ordination, and stimulation of health in general, 
is walking on one’s hands. Walking on his hands has been 
his favorite morning setting-up exercise. Now 72 years of 
age, he gave it up only last year, partly on the advice of his 
doctors and partly ‘because I've reached an age where I'm 
afraid I'd look foolish in doing it in public any more.” 

Walking on his hands “in public” has been one of his 
favorite pranks, particularly at heavy affairs attended by 
stuffed shirts and personages of stiff formality and dignity, 
whom he likes to shock. At such affairs, at home and 
abroad, he has occasionally and quite abruptly succumbed to 
the temptation. Rising from his chair at a long dinner or 
banquet table, putting his hands on the table and throwing 
his body upwards into a “soft curl,” he has walked on his 
hands the table's length both ways, without tipping over a 
champagne goblet, upsetting the flowers, or “stepping” into 
anyone's food, while mouths gaped, eyes bulged, and ‘whis- 
pered conversation ensued as to his sanity. 

Though out of practice for the last year or so, he recently 
proved that he could still do very well at walking on his 
hands, and in no less a conspicuous setting than Grand 
Central Station in New York City. Having entered from 
the Vanderbilt Avenue side, with little time to spare to 
make his train, he was hurrying down the marble stairs. A 
red cap, carrying his luggage, was just ahead. In his rush 
and with his view somewhat obstructed by the luggage, Mr. 
Cluett missed the last step and was suddenly plunging into 
a nose dive. 

“Quick as a flash, from old habit and without thinking 
on my part,”’ he says, “my hands went down, I reared up in 
the old soft curl, and started walking on my hands, still 
propelled by the momentum of the fall. Then, since I’ was 
up in position anyway, | thought I might just as well take a 
few more steps than necessary, and so I did. Then I came 
down, stood up, brushed off my hands, straightened my 
clothing, and stole a look around from under my brows. 
Dozens of people were staring at me, and the red cap had 
dropped my luggage and stood there, shaking. “You're sure 
lucky you knew dat trick, suh,’ he said, as. we started for the 
train gate.” 

Cluett was somewhat frail as a youngster, but now at 72, 
he is still in the harness as a Cluett Peabody executive, and 
only last summer served as navigator on a 15-day cruise——a 
duty that kept him up much of the nights and that reduced 
his waist to 32 inches. (He regards the reduction as the 
cruise’s most beneficial result.) His childhood formal 
schooling was considerably interrupted and delayed. He 
didn’t go to school at all from 14 to 18 years of age. Enter- 
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ing Troy Academy at 18, he was able to graduate there in 
two years, and was ready for Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
in 1894 at the age of 20. 

In his case, however, the long absences from school did 
not prove handicaps—in fact, quite the reverse. He still has 
in his office the textbooks he used at R.P.I.. and some of 
them show little evidence of use—few finger prints, 
smudges or marginal notes. He didn’t have to use them 
much, for he already possessed a good grounding in what 
those pertaining to mathematics, surveying, drawing, and 
general science contained. However, some subjects came 
hard—chemistry and French, which was then the universal 
language in the world of engineering. 

He early confessed to his mother that he was thoroughly 
frightened concerning his ability to learn a foreign language 
because he couldn't get “his fingers on it and do something 
with it.” But his instructor showed him a way—by express- 
ing to himself in French things he did, as he did them. For 
example, “I rise from my chair, I walk across the floor, | 
take hold of the door knob, I turn it, I pull open the door,” 
etc. From then on, Cluett associated French words with his 
actions. In those days, Rensselaer students were not in- 
formed of their marks beyond ‘‘P’’ for passing and ‘‘F”’ for 
failure. Cluett knew, of course, that he was passing, but not 
how well. It was not until 1919 when he was elected a trus- 
tee of Rensselaer and thus as an official permitted to look at 
his numerical record, that he discovered that he had con- 
stantly rated at the top in French. The same was true of 
chemistry. 

In addition to his required curricular studies, Cluett found 
time to do an amazing number of things during his student 
years—the original investigations and inventions heretofore 
mentioned, the construction of a catamaran (a kind of twin- 
hulled boat, with a platform extending from one hull to 
the other on which a tent could be erected), the designing 
of other boats, landscapes and seascapes in oils and water 
colors, and sculpturing and modeling. He has been called 
the most versatile man in the textile industry. 

Three of his uncles—George B., John William Alfred, 
and Robert—founded and developed the world’s largest 
collar manufacturing enterprise. 

Mr. Cluett didn’t join Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., until 
1919, when he was 45 years old. His cousin, Alfred, then 
president of the concern, called him up at Walter A. Wood 
one day and asked if he didn’t think it was about time. He 
said there were lots of things to be done which he thought 
would be fun for Sanford. Sanford was successful at the 
“fun.” Two years later he was elected a director of the 
company and eight years later became vice-president, two 
positions he still fills at 72. 

In the meantime he invented numerous improvements to 
shirt and collar manufacturing machinery——he has more 
than 200 patents in the textile field—and is best known, of 
course, as the inventor of the Sanforizing process, which is 
named after him. 

Everybody knows what Sanforized means—that if a gar- 
ment has a Sanforized label on it, it won't shrink after 
but doubtless most persons, outside the textile 
industry, are not aware that the process revolutionized the 
textile trade. The world’s largest buyer of work clothing 
has characterized it as the greatest invention in textile his- 
tory. Sanforized fabrics and fast dyes are generally linked 
as the two greatest boons in the history of the trade. 

Sanforized fabrics are now so widely used that licensees 
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is becoming more generally available as 
Cyanamid’s channels of raw material 
supply continue to open up. 


AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS FOR 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE... 
Agquaso.* Sulphonated Castor Oils, No- 
Finishing Oils, Decereso.* OT 
Wetting Agents, Softeners, 
Finishes, Sizing Compounds, ParRamMuL** 
115 Water Repellent, and other specialties 
and Heavy Chemicals. 

For low-cost chemical equivalent of dis- 
tilled H,O...Firt-R-Sti.* Demineralizing 
Units. 


** Trade-mark * Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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You can’t afford costly “‘gaps”’ in your operations today. 
A good competitive position won’t permit it. That is 
why your wise choice of sulphonated oils supply can be 
“the stitch that saves” you time... expense. . . and 
many processing headaches. Call ... wire .. . write 
Cyanamid about your requirements . . . for we are 
prepared to step in and deliver absolute uniformity and 


dependability in every drum . . . every carload. 


Indushiald AMERICAN 
Chemicats SYANAMID 
COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA ° NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


yanamid SULPHONATED OILS 
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pay Cluett some millions of dollars a year in royalties 
There are 50 licensees in 19 foreign countries, the latest in 
India. Great Britain is the largest foreign user of the 
process, with 12 licensees. Nearly 100 large textile concerns 
are licensees in the United States. 

Sanforized fabrics are not only preshrunk, they are 
stronger, more resistant to wear, and improved in finish and 
appearance. The invention has opened new uses for fabrics 
that couldn't even be considered before. It was the thing 
the trade needed most. 

An average of 2,000,000,000 yards of Sanforized fabrics 
is now being sold each year. In fact, loose figuring, 2,000,- 
000,000 yards would reach from the earth to the moon and 
back twice, with enough over to go around the earth several 
times. There are hundreds of the machines that Mr. Cluett 
invented in use, the largest and most modern costing about 
$40.000 each. 

Cluett began working on fabric shrinking back in the 
1920s when he recognized that no shrinking process then 
existing could be depended upon to mean anything at all. 
Since the textile industry was an old one, this was a situation 
difficult to believe, and Cluett’s curiosity got to working. 
Why hadn’t some remedy been provided, what caused 
shrinking, could it be prevented, and could he be the one 
to prevent it? 

As he describes his early approach: “I asked myself what 
makes fabrics shrink? The answer was that in the weaving 
and finishing of fabrics they were continuously being pulled 
and stretched and that they simply relaxed back to a more 
normal position after being laundered. I asked myself, 
what's the opposite of pull? Push, of course. The solution 
would be in pushing the finished fabrics together before 
laundering so they wouldn't shrink any more. 

“I took a strip of fabric, laid it on my desk, and tried to 
push it together, but naturally it buckled. I'd have to find a 
way to push and hold both sides at the same time so it 
wouldn't buckle.. I fashioned myself an arch-shaped piece 
of thick wood and stood it up in the desk. I measured off a 
strip of fabric, dampened it a little and laid it over the up- 
right half-circular wooden thing I'd made. Then I took a 
rubber band as wide as the strip of fabric, stretched it, laid 
it, stretched, upon the fabric, and held it down tight. At the 
same time I let the band shrink back somewhat, but holding 
it snug to the fabric. Then I picked the band off, and I had 
shrunk the fabric.” 

That, in words as nearly as the writer can quote Mr. 
Cluett, was the way the principle of Sanforizing was born. 

By 1930 it was apparent that the impact of Sanforizing 
would be world-wide. The textile world recognized that 
manufacturers who were without its advantages would be 
at a rather hopeless disadvantage. It was a case either of 
paying royalties on the Cluett patents or of having this 
necesesity legally set aside. A long period of litigation 

in Canada, England, Germany, and other coun- 
but in every case the claims of the Cluett patents 
were upheld. It would seem now that the litigation should 


ensued 


tries 


have been recognized as futile from the start and that the 
chief claim-——that of the existence of a prior art—would not 
stand up under the keen appraisals of Mr. Cluett. 

The litigation brought about a resumption of his travels 
abroad. Frequently he was in the United States only a week 
at a time. In Germany the case dragged on for five years, 
the German textile interests having pooled their resources 
in the fight. At last, Mr. Cluett asked if he might appear 
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before the commission alone and explain and demonstrate 
his invention without interruption in his own way and with. 
out legal aid. The commission agreed on those grounds, but 
added that when he was through the members would leave 
the room without comment, reserving decision. But when 
he was through, the chairman asked him to wait while the 
commission considered. A few minutes later, the chairman 
announced: ‘Mr. Cluett, your patents stand and will always 
stand in Germany.” 

The constant travel and the strain of making technical 
investigations and of preparing answers to claims set up by 
the opposition during the long period of litigation in va- 
rious Countries, exhausted him, and his doctors kept him in 
his home for months. That was several years ago. He's 
glad that apparently the turmoil is over, and that he has 
time again to try to find answers to some of the many 
questions still on his mind. 

“T'm still an awful curious guy,” he says. 


A.A. T. C. C. Annual Convention Set Oct. 23-25 
The Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill., will be the scene Oct. 


23-25 for the annual convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists, to be held under the 
auspices of the Midwest Section of the group. Wool shrink- 
age control, vat dyeing and web fabrics are among the im- 
portant subjects which will be discussed during the three- 
day event. 

The second day of the convention will be given over 
largely to general group discussions, as follows: 9:30 a. m. 
to 12 noon, General Technical Session, Miles A. Dahlen, 
presiding; 2 p. m. to 5 p. m., Cellulosic Fibers Group 
Meeting, George E. Osha, Munsingwear, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn., chairman; 2 p. m. to 5 p. m., Non-Cellulosic Fibers, 
Robert C. Anderson of Cleveland Worsted Mills, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, chairman; 2 p. m. to 5 p. m., Finishing and 
Auxiliaries Group Meeting, Clarence W. Wille of Burson 
Knitting Co., Rockford, Ill., chairman; 2 p. m. to 5 p. m., 
Fundamental Research Group Meeting, Leonard Armstrong. 
Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill., chairman; 2 p. m. to 5 p. m., 
Hosiery Group Meeting, Edward J. Siegrist, Holeproof 
Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis., chairman; 2 p. m. to 5 p. m., 
Test Group Meeting, Miss Laura E. Pratt of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., Chicago, chairman; 8 p. m. to 9:15 p. m., General 
Research Meeting, J. Robert Bonnar, chairman, executive 
committee on research, presiding. 

A feature of the closing day of the event will be the 
intersectional! prize paper contest, from 9:30 a. m. to 12:30 
p. m., with Patrick J. Kennedy, national chairman, presid- 
ing. The event will be concluded the evening of Oct. 25 
with the annual banquet at which Roger Adams, head of the 
chemistry department at the University of Illinois, will be 
the guest speaker. Councillors of the A. A. T. C. C., sitting 
as a nominating committee, recently renominated Henry F. 
Herrmann of General Dyestuff Corp. as president for the 
coming year. Also renominated were the vice-presidents, 
John N. Dalton of Pacific Mills and C. Norris Rabold of 
Union Bleachery. The committee did not nominate alter- 
nates. 

The Piedmont and Southeastern units of the A. A. T. 
C. C. have meetings scheduled in the near future and the 
South Central group recently held its fall meeting and out- 
ing. The Piedmont Section will meet Oct. 4 in Charlotte, 
N. C., with Dr. Harold W. Stiegler, director of research of 
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“TUFFER’” Men Help Carders 


[-JOW ARD-MADE products, backed by 80 years experience in the manu- 

facture of card clothing, are only part of the service we offer you. We 

. know that mills welcome assistance that speeds up production, makes tough jobs 
easier, and increases efficiency. 


That’s why we invite you to talk over your problems with a Howard represent- 
ative. You will find him qualified to help you get better carding results. Your 
dealings with him will be confidential in every way—and, of course, there’s no 
obligation on your part. 


Contact your nearest Howard plant or branch office. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


5 Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga. and Gastonia, N. C. Branches: Philadelphia, Pa. and Blanco, Texas 
f Direct Representation in Canada 
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the national association, conducting the technical session. 
Dr. Stiegler will review research work being accomplished 
and will enlighten the group as to how it might better con- 
duct its individual research program. New officers for the 
Piedmont group will be elected during the meeting. The 
Southeastern Section will meet Dec. 6 in Atlanta, Ga. 
Speaker of the evening at this meeting will be Thomas R. 
Smith, manager of the yarn dyeing department at Wiscassett 
Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C., whose subject will be “A 
Review of the Textile Reports of German Technical Devel- 
opments.” Mr. Smith was a member of the textile finishing 
team which went to Germany in 1945 for the Quartermaster 
General. Approximately 250 were in attendance Sept. 5-6 
when the South Central Section held its outing at Lookout 
Mountain Hotel, near Chattanooga, Tenn. Golf, bridge, 
dancing and games were enjoyed and the event was con- 
cluded with a banquet at which C. A. Noone, Chattanooga 
attorney, and Dr. Harold W. Stiegler were the principal 


speake rs. 


Alkaline Wool-Shrinkage Process Offered 


A new wool shrinkage control process operating on the 
alkaline side has been developed by Alrose Chemical Co., it 
was announced recently by Leonard Shapiro, the firm’s tex- 
tile research director. This process will supplement the acid 
Protonized method heretofore offered by this company and 
will be offered under the same name. Numerous advantages 
are Claimed for this system of preventing wool shrinkage, 
among them being low cost, soft hand, strength and abra- 
sion resistance and level dyeing. Both alkaline and acid 
systems may be applied at any convenient stage of process- 
ing, it 1s declared, but usually before dyeing. Wool may be 
treated in the form of top, yarn, or knitted of woven piece 
goods. 

In dyeing, formulations are said to be about the same as 
for un-Protonized wool, with no special precautions neces- 
sary. However, it is warned that treated and untreated wool 
should not be dyed in the same bath, since differences in 
dyeing rates will result in radically different shades. The 
process can be applied after dyeing, provided the dyes used 
will withstand chlorine. 

While this treatment controls felting shrinkage, the fin- 
isher must see that the goods are finished to stabilize dimen- 
sions for complete shrinkage control, it is pointed out. Any 
stretch imparted during drying or boarding sets up strains 
which will subsequently result in relaxation shrinkage. 

It is recommended by the company that woven Protonized 
fabrics be dried on an overfeed tenter to dimensions indi- 
cated by a preliminary wash test. 

Commercial runs recently treating worsted yarn on pack- 
ages are believed to be the first such commercial application 
of a shrinkage control process carried out successfully. 

The following typical procedure for application of the 
alkaline process on 18 singles worsted yarn in a Franklin 
Process package dyeing machine is noted by Mr. Shapiro 
(three per cent chlorine found satisfactory) : 

Weight of wool: 100 lbs. 

Volume of liquor: 100 gals. 

Liquor ratio: 8.3:1. 

Active chlorine required: 3 lbs. (8 equals 24 Ibs. of 121% 
per cent sodium hypochlorite). 

The wool is first scoured with soap or synthetic detergents 
(strongly alkaline builders should not be used), then rinsed 
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carefully in warm water and then in cold water to remove 
all traces of soap. 

Two ounces of Nonisol (non-ionic wetting agent) 1s 
added to a fresh bath. Fifteen pounds of Alrochlor pre- 
treating agent are dissolved in water in a stainless steel 
container and added. The machine is run 30 minutes, add- 
ing ice if necessary to keep the temperature 70 to 80° F. 
The bath is dropped and the batch is given two five-minute 
rinses with cold water. Six to seven pounds of sodium 
bicarbonate is dissolved in water and added. After tests 
indicate that the pH of the liquor is seven to eight, the 
bath is dropped and the batch is rinsed once more. 

Nonisol wetting agent is added, and enough ice to keep 
the temperature between 60 and 75° F. After running 
about three minutes, the hypochlorite solution (diluted to 
several times its volume) is added in small portions over a 
ten-minute period. The machine is run 20 minutes more, 
making a total of 30 to 35 minutes. (A test with starch- 
iodide paper at this point shows no color and only a faint 
straw color appears with potassium iodide reagent.) The 
batch is rinsed with cold water. 

The machine is filled with water and five pounds of so- 
dium bisulfite (dissolved in water) is added. Four pounds 
of sulfuric acid is poured into water and added to the 
batch. The machine is run ten minutes at 80 to 90° F., 
and the bath is dropped. 

The batch is rinsed, neutralized with five pounds of bicar- 
bonate and rinsed again. If the goods are to be dried before 
dyeing, it is advisable to acidify at this point with a little 
acetic acid. The wool has a light tan color at this point, and 
may usually be dyed without bleaching. For whites or light 
shades, the wool is bleached about two hours with one- 
volume hydrogen peroxide at 140° F. 


Seek Better Consistency In Lightfast Tests 


Active work on the improvement of equipment and tech- 
niques for determining the lightfastness of dyed and printed 
textiles is being carried out by the committee on fastness to 
light of the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists. W. A. Holst of National Aniline Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., and chairman of the A. A. T. C. C. 
committee, reported recently that a definite mechanical im- 
provement in the Fade-Ometer for better consistency within 
individual machines will soon be available, and that the 
group has finally reached-agreement With the Bureau of 
Standards on the fading rate of the caltbration paper. It 1s 
anticipated that the new standard exposures for calibration 
papers A and E will soon be ready for distribution by the 
committee for final trial by industry, which it is hoped will 
eventually lead to their adoption as a standard calibration 
method for Fade-Ometers, thus eliminating to a practical 
degree the disturbing discrepancies in fading speed which 
are evident in existing Fade-Ometers. 

The story of the work accomplished by the United States 
Testing Co., Inc., of Hoboken, N. J., is told in the Sept. 6 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post. Title of the story is 
“House of a Thousand Tortures,”’ and the author is Don 
Wharton. 


Calico, a plain woven printed cotton cloth, is named after 
Calicut, India, where it was made originally and hand- 
printed with wooden blocks. 
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That wisp of smoke could mean serious trouble. 


But the man in the fire tower knows the way 
to avoid real trouble is to take prompt action 
when he gets the warning signal. 


In your de-sizing operations you probably re- 
ceive plenty of those signals that give warning 
of trouble ahead. Perhaps a variation in the 
sizing formula used, or variables in water, 
indicate an unusual problem to be met. 


Bleachers and dyers count on Diastafor brand 
de-sizing agent—Type L when problems like 
these arise. They know they can depend on 
Diastafor to work well under widely varying 
conditions. Diastafor will give good resuits in 
a wide range of temperatures—and in a wide 
pH range as well. 


When you want uniformly good results—a fine 
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When there’s trouble in the wind 


flawless finish...no streaks or blemishes—(and 
that's all the time!)—you can get them with 
Diastafor—Type L. It will give the same superb 
performance whether you are working with 
cottons, rayons, or mixed goods. 


Whenever Diastafor is used it proves its value 
over and over again. For 39 years it has been 
the leader in its field, prized for its economy, 
ease of operation and fine performance. It’s the 
all-purpose de-sizing agent that keeps trouble 
at a minimum. 


When you have a de-sizing problem that sig- 
nals “Trouble,” please write us. We shall be glad 
to give you the assistance of our sales and 
technical staffs. Address Standard Brands Incor- 
porated, Diastafor Department, 595 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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Not A New Idea 


One afternoon about 25 years ago we entered the office of 
a textile institute in Manchester, England. It was an insti- 
tute which had been operating for many years and had pub 
lished numerous reports upon research in such subjects as 
the cellulose contents of cotton fibers. 

We were pleasantly received but when we left two hours 
later it was evident that our going relieved embarrassment 
and gave much gratification. 

We had read many of the organization's technical reports 
and, because we were not unduly impressed by its work, said 
early in the interview: ‘Tell us something you have done 
which has improved the operation of English mills or put 
them in position to reduce operating expenses or make 
larger profits.’ 

In reply they spoke enthusiastically about the research 
they had conducted but we never could get them to name 
any finding which had actually been of financial benefit to 
English cotton mills. 

We asked our question in many forms but never did we 
receive a satisfactory answer and the director of the textile 
institute was apparently much relieved when we departed. 

The idea expressed in our editorial in our Sept. 1 issue, 
“Could Have Been Better Placed,’ is not new with us but 
was based upon convictions which have been with us for 25 
years Or more. 

When the Institute of Textile Technology was being 
formed in 1943, which was just after the North Carolina 
Textile Foundation, Inc., had been organized and prior to 
similar foundations in Georgia and South Carolina, we said 
editorially. 

We do not wish to throw cold water upon any form of research 


in the cotton textile industry but we are not certain that there will 
be an adequate return upon any and all funds spent for textile re- 
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search and are afraid that some may be disappointed with results 
obtained 
One month later we again said in an editorial: 


Those who are enthusiastic about highly technical cotton textile 
research have to paint pictures of future possibilities because they 
have no exhibits to place before the cotton manufacturers whose 
funds they seek. We predict that two years from now there will 
still be only pictures of the future 

These two expressions show that our present idea is not 
new but rather that we have waited patiently for not two, 
but for four years, hoping, but not expecting, that the Insti- 
tute of Textile Technology would come forth with some- 
thing which would justify the great expenditure of textile 
mill funds. 

Looking back over 50 or 60 years we can see little that 
research has done for the cotton textile industry. 

Mercerization of yarns and fabrics and some of the fin- 
ishes for textile yarns and goods can probably be credited to 
research but as a whole cotton yarns and cotton goods are 
very much like they were when we entered the cotton textile 
industry in 1898. 

There have been improvements in the opening and pick- 
ing machinery, the revolving top flat card has replaced the 
stationary top flat card and the railway head, drawing frames 
have been improved and long draft roving and long draft 
spinning have come. 

The Northrup or Draper loom and the Barber-Colman 
system of spooling and warping have been developed. 

There are some other improvements, most of them minor 
changes, but as a whole cotton manufacturing is much the 
same as it was at the close of the last century. 

Most of the changes which have been made in machinery 
were developed in mills and we can recall few which can 
be credited to technical research. 

Research did wonderful things for wood pulp and the 
paper industry because it was based upon an inexpensive 
raw material and the fact that a small added value would 
show a profit. 

Research produced “artificial silk’’ which later became 
known as rayon and research is now doing much to produce 
super rayons. 

“Research” seems to be a magic word which carries to 
many men visions of new products and greater profits. 

Much has been written about the accomplishments of 
Prof. George W. Carver, the Negro scientist, who until his 
death was connected with Tuskeegee Institute in Alabama. 

One article pouring great praise upon Professor Carver 
said that as the result of research he produced 108 products 
out of peanuts and sweet potatoes. 

Search the food stores today and not a single item will be 
found which was produced as the result of Professor Car- 
research. 

He did develop many products, possibly 108, but all of 
them were too expensive or were such unsatisfactory substi- 
tutes for other foods that they could not be profitably pro- 
duced. 

Nails can be made out of gold but their price would be 
too high for them to be made commercially. 

The word “‘research’’ seems to fire the imagination of 
many men and to them any and all research means successful 
accomplishments and big profits. 

As a matter of fact a very small percentage of research 
efforts, probably not one-tenth of one per cent, have resulted 
in anything but failure. 

The American people have benefited much from research 
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and it should be encouraged in all fields where it can be 
reasonably expected to produce results. 

The cotton textile industry is not, in our opinion, one of 
the fields in which there is much reason to expect success. 

Because research in the field of wood pulp and paper 
produced splendid results is no reason to believe that re- 
search will positively produce results in cotton textiles. 

There would be much more reason to expect research to 
produce results in the held of ‘new uses for cotton textiles” 
and much has been written and much money spent on re- 
search along such lines. 

How many more uses are there for cotton textiles than 
there were 25 years ago? How many can you name? 

There was excitement about cotton covering for cotton 
bales but it has lost ground in recent years. 

There was much publicity about cotton cloth as a binder 
for black top roads but little, if any, is used today. 

We deeply regret that research in “new uses’ has not 
produced much increased demand for cotton textiles. 

When the Institute of Textile Technology was formed 
we did not view the organization with optimism but we 
hoped that it would be able to “show us.” 

When the institute was isolated from the industry and 
those doing research were thereby denied contacts with 
cotton manufacturers we realized that chances of success 
had been greatly reduced. 

After four years and after the expenditure of an amount, 
which is reported to us as over $2,000,000 the institute 
appears unable to report any accomplishment which will 
benefit the industry as a whole. 

It hints that it has done confidential research for several 
textile corporations but it is our guess that any one of several 
private laboratories could have handled the same tests. 

The Institute of Textile Technology was organized to do 
research which would benefit the cotton textile industry as a 
whole, or, at least, that was the impression which we re- 
ceived at that time. 

We are asking now, as we asked the textile institute in 
Manchester, England 25 years ago, “What have you accom. 
plished for the cotton textile industry. 

We are absolutely sincere in saying that we wish it were 
otherwise but we seem to be getting the same kind of 
answer that we received at Manchester. 


Telephone Numbers 


As a'convenience to those who use Clark’s Directory of 
Southern Textile Mills we have for some years carried after 
the name of each mill, its local telephone number. 

We have had occasion recently to find that some mills, 
which had changed their telephone numbers, neglected to 
include the change when returning their information blanks. 

Some traveling men have taken the trouble to use a penny 
postcard and advise us whenever they find an erroneous 
number and we will appreciate others doing likewise. 

It requires much less time to put through a call when the 
‘elephone number is known and it was for that reason we 
placed telephone numbers opposite mill names in Clark’s 
Directory of Southern Textile Mills. 

We are now completing a new edition and will appreciate 
information about erroneous numbers. We ask that every 
textile plant turn to its listing and advise us if the telephone 
number is not correct. 
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Protecting Their Communists 


Both the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. were a short time 
ago abusing those cotton mills which refused to obey every 
order issued by any member of any division of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

The labor leaders prated about law and order and said 
that, as the National Labor Relations Board had been estab- 
lished by Congress, it was the duty of all good citizens to 
treat it and its sub-divisions with respect and to obey its 
orders. 

The Taft-Hartley Law is just as much an act of Congress 
as the former National Labor Relations Board but both the 
A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. are now advising their members 
to refuse to obey any of its orders. 

This is especially true in regard to the section of the Taft- 
Hartley Law which requires unions to certify that none of 
their officials are communists. 

The Taft-Hartley Law says that unless such certificates 
are filed no union can have any standing before the new 
National Labor Relations Board. 

It is well known that many of the union leaders, espe- 
cially in the C. I. O., have been actively affiliated with the 
communists and there is a suspicion that in some cases they 
have been drawing pay from both the C. I. O. and the 
communists. 

Rather than lose its communist members the C. I. O. and 
also the A. F. of L. are refusing to sign the required affi- 
davits. 

The Taft-Hartley Law has been enacted by Congress and 
is not going to be repealed. Unless the C. I. O. obeys the 
law it might as well go out of business. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT, FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


Ff 


TucaPAu, S. C.—Startex Mills honored some 390 long- 
service employees recently at a barbecue supper and enter- 
tainment. Mrs. Lonnie Jackson was cited by President Wal- 
ter S. Montgomery as the mill's oldest employee in point of 
service. She will have completed 50 years with Startex on 
Sept. 21. The Startex ceremony brought to 1,153 the num- 
ber of employees who have been honored within the past 
month for long service in their respective plants, 299 at 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., 464 at Spartan Mills and 390 at Star- 
tex. 


GRIFFIN, GA.—The dye plant of Dundee Mills, Inc., 1s 
to be transferred from its present location to a new $175,000 
addition under construction by the company at Lowell 
Bleachery, South. Lowell Bleachery is being improved with 
new machinery at a cost of $300,000. The move will co- 
ordinate bleaching and dyeing operations, centering these 
facilities in one building. The new dye plant is expected to 
be in operation by April, 1948. 


GRACE’S STATION, S. C.—Construction of the new $11,- 
000,000 bleachery of the Springs Cotton Mills here is ex- 
pected to be completed by May, 1948, with actual opera- 
tions getting underway probably in September, 1948, with 
2,000 workers being employed. The new plant is centrally 
located in respect to other mills of the Springs chain in the 
area. 


ATHENS, GA.—The Athens Mfg. Co. is adding another 


shift and employing 50 additional persons, according to 
General Manager D. D. Quillan.- The new employees will 


add approximately $10,000 monthly to the company pay- 
roll. 


Witney, S. C.—Ofhcials of Springdale Finishing 
South, Inc., are seeking to move the plant to a new $100,000 
site at Camp Croft, S. C., because present facilities are 
inadequate. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—An order remanding to the state 
court the case of the Greenville Bargain House, W. H. Belk 
and John M. Belk as stockholders of Musgrove Mills, Gaff- 
ney, S. C., against officers of the Musgrove Mills was filed 
recently in Western District Federal Court here. The plain- 
tiffs claim excessive commissions were paid to Wilson and 
Bradbury, a New York sales corporation, by the Musgrove 
Mills pursuant to the orders and directions of the officers 
and directors. 


ABERDEEN, N. C.—Colonial Mills, Inc., has selected 
Aberdeen as the site for a spun rayon plant to be equipped 
with 19,200 spindles and 192 wide looms. To be known as 
the Robbins Cloth Mills, Inc., Aberdeen Division, the plant 
will produce high quality men’s and women’s suitings and 
will employ approximately 400 persons. Tentative plans 
call for production to get underway in the middle of 1948. 


Hi_tsporo, N. C.—A $400,000 improvement program 
is well underway at Belle Vue Mfg. Co. here designed to 
increase production, expand employment and enhance efh- 
ciency. Proposed new improvements include a complete 
new steam plant, modern cotton opening and cleaning 


OVERHEAD BEAMS—Borden Mills, Inc., at Kingsport, Tenn., has for some time been trying out overhead beams and now plans to install them on 


100 leoms. The plant is running print cloths and similar fabrics. 


A 36-inch beam will run 14 weeks. In addition te the extended length of time « 


warp will run, the overhead beam makes looms more easily accessible to loom fixers and greatly reduces the number of oil stains on goods. There is, 
of course, the disadvantage of positioning warps in this high position, but this is expected to be overcome with the use of traveling hoists on over- 


head rails. 
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SOLVAY propucrs 
FOR THE RAYON INDUSTRY °* 


Calcium Chioride 
Caustic Soda > 
Liquid Chiorine 
Sodium Nitrite 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


amd Prodact: Mamutactaced by The Solvay Process ( 
40 Recter Street, few Y 


PNEUMATIC ROLL 
SCRUBBING MACHINE 


A Keller power tool equip- 
ped with soft wire brushes 
that sweep down between 
flutes in spinning rolls, (slub- 
bers, intermediates and 
speeders) quickly removing 
oily, matted cotton while the 
frame is operated at reduced 
speed. 


The motors Method rer This Cleaning Operation 


NEW 


Stocked ‘Charlotte For temediate 


For Full Particulars, Write 


OLIVER D. LANDIS, Inc. 


Selling Agent 


718 QUEENS ROAD, CHARLOTTE 4, N. C. 
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Parks Turbomatic Atomizer 


AUTOMATIC - SELF CLEANING 


It “‘LEAKS” in just one place; leaks where 
it is supposed to; where atomizing is being 
done, where its vapor is being made. Can’t 
and doesn’t leak anywhere else. 


Atomizers that leak in places not easily 
found; places one wouldn’t be looking for, 
fritter away compressed air. They are ex- 
pensive. The TURBOMATIC (the atom- 
izer with the diaphragm) is efficient. Stays so. 


No piping changes. The SS 
self-cleaning Turbomatic 
interchangeable with earlier ~ 
and other models. | 


Parks-Cramer Comp any 


Charlotte, N.C. 


Boston, Mass. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
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equipment, addition of latest type carding equipment and a 
40 per cent addition to the mill's spinning equipment. 


New York, N. Y.—Reeves Bros., Inc., of New York. 
with plants in the Greenville, S. C., area and at Columbus, 
Ga., is planning a modernization program as new machinery 
becomes available. John M. Reeves, president, stated re 
cently that as newer, more efficient machines are perfected 
“it is proposed to install substantial numbers of these ma- 
chines in the mills as part of a modernization program. It 
is expected that the cost of this program will be financed 
largely through the use of earnings retained in the business.” 


ELIZABETHTON, TENN.—North American Rayon Corp. 
is engaged in a rehabilitation and expansion program esti- 
mated to cost approximately $6,500,000, according to J. E. 
Bassill, president. Units I and II, making textile yarns, are 
being modernized to incorporate the latest technical know. 
how the company possesses as of today. At the same time, 


6,000,000 pounds additional viscose capacity are being add- 
ed, bringing the total production capacity up to 40,000,000 
pounds. Plans for this expansion program had been com. 
pleted prior to the acquisition of control of North American 
Rayon Corp. by the Office of Alien Property and are being 
carried forward as originally laid out. This is in harmony 
with the announced policy of David L. Bazelon, assistant 
attorney general in charge of the Office of Alien Property 
that the business of the corpartion will continue as usual, 
compatible with the national welfare. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—American Finishing Co. of Memphis 


recently became the latest major finisher to become a licensee 


of the Definized and Definized G processes of rayon and 
cotton shrinkage control. Charles F. Goodman, company 
president, announced that adoption of the Definized pro- 
gram is in line with his organization’s newly announced 
policy of expanding operations to include rayon as well as 
cotton stabilization. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


John W. Stewart, formerly New England 
representative of the Aqua-Sec Corp. of 
New York. has been appointed to the New 
York sales and development staff of the 
textile chemicals department of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. His headquarters will be in 
Monsanto's new-ofhices at 445 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


Harold M. Messenger assumed 
new duties as industrial sales representative 
of Taylor Instrument Cos., and will cover 
part of North and South Carolina working 
out of the Atlanta, Ga., office of the firm 
Mr. Messenger, a war veteran, completed an 


recently 


intensive course of instruction at the plant 
in Rochester, N. Y., lasting almost a year, 
betore assuming his new duties. 


R. C. Shaw, engineer for Mandeville 
Mills, Inc., Carrollton, Ga., and a former 
Carrollton city councilman, has announced 
his candidacy for member of the Carrollton 
Water and Light Commission in the city 
primary election to be held Sept. 20. P. L. 
Shaefer, head of Caroline Mills in Carroll- 
ton and a member of the Water and Light 
Commission for 18 announced 
that he would not be a candidate for re- 
election to the post. 


years, has 


Samuel F. Adams of Atlanta, Ga.. has 
been named sales representative for the 
American Paper Tube Co. in Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Tennessee, operating from the 
Greenville, S. C., office of the firm. Mr. 
Adams attended Tech and was 
formerly associated with Fulton Bag and 
Cotton Mills of Atlanta. 


Georgia 
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Ira L. Griffin of Charlotte, N. C., has 
been appointed Southeastern representative 
for the Hubinger Co. of Keeokuk, Iowa, 
manufacturer of corn starches and other 
corn products. Mr. Griffin, with his son, 
Ira L. Griffin, Jr., pictured at left.and right 
above, began offering the Hubinger Co. 
products under the trade name of OK Brand 
Products on Sept. 1. Mr. Griffin has had a 
long association with the paper and textile 
mill trades in the Southeastern states and 
will render technical service along with the 
products he is offering. 


Richard Pollock, Jr., recently resigned as 
textile industry engineer with Brown Instru- 
ment Co. to join the sales staff of Franklin 
Process Co. He will sell cotton yarns dnd 
dyeing service out of the Philadelphia office, 
covering the Philadelphia, New York and 
New Jersey territories. 


Robert Laffan has been named assistant 
in charge of publicity to John A. Spooner, 
Textron, Inc., vice-president in charge of 
public relations and advertising. Prior to 
joining Textron, Mr. Laffan was a public 


relations account executive for J. Walter 
Thompson Co. in the Wall Street office of 
the advertising agency. 


F. E. Bozeman, J}r., has resigned as assist- 
ant superintendent at Standard - Coosa 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., to ac- 
cept the position of superintendent of main- 
tenance for Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, 
Va. 


Dr. Simon Williams of New York re- 
cently was named to the newly-created post 
of dean of the Lowell (Mass.) Textile In- 
stitute. Dr. Williams, 34, formerly asso- 
ciate director of research for a Boston fabric 
research laboratory, will assist in the ad- 
ministration of the student body and faculty. 


A. S. Bedell has succeeded the late J. E. 
Sirrine as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of J. E. Sirrine Co., engineering firm 
of Greenville, S. C., and builder of numer- 
ous textile plants in the United States. 
Other members of the executive committee 
include H. L. Hagerman, George Wrigley 
and A. D. Asbury, one of whom will be 
named vice-chairman to succeed Mr. Bedell 
in that post. 


Olin C. Shedd, group manager of four 
Burlington Mills Corp. plants in the Fayette- 
ville, N. C., area, recently assumed the man- 
agement of Oxford Cotton Mills, purchased 
by Burlington in October, 1946. 


William W. Mussman has joined the 
Ware Shoals (S. C.) Division of Riegel 
Textile Corp. as director of personnel and 
will be associated with W. M. McFreely, 
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PROMPT SHIPM 


Write or Phone Our 
Sou. Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR 
Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Wool 


ENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


HOUGHTON 


WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


UA 


SIZING PENETRANTS 
SOFTENERS * ALKALIES 
SHUTTLE DRESSING | 
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HOW TO ADD LIFE TO 


YOUR CARD CLOTHING 


Condition It Before Using! 


To increase the life of your card 
clothing, open it and expose it to 
the atmospheric and temperature 
conditions of your card room for 
48 hours before using. 


lf the card clothing is stored 
until actually needed it is gener- 
ally cold when put on the cylin- 
der. The cold clothing on the 
warm cylinder causes a condensa- 
tion of moisture which rusts the 
wire, even though the rust may be 
invisible. 


The simple precaution of con- 
ditioning for 48 hours before using 
will prevent sweating, retard rust 
and greatly extend the efficient 
lite of your clothing. 


While good clothing will give 
yeoman service with reasonable 
care, it is poor economy to use 
any .clothing after it shows signs 
of wear. Periodic inspections by 
one of our practical card men will 
tell you when it’s time to change. 
This service is free and includes 
inspection of chains, bearings and 
settings as well as clothing. Re- 


pair programs are arranged so as 
to involve minimum expense and 
minimum loss of production time. 


Ask our representative to call 
without obligating you in any way. 
His recommendations frequently 
increase production in addition to 
improving quality of work. 


Products and 
Services 


Card Clothing fer Cotton, Weol, 
Worsted, Silk, Rayon and Asbestos 
Cards, and for all types of Nappi 
Machinery — Brusher Clothing and 
Card Clothing for special purposes— 
Lickerin Wire and Carnett Wire—Sole 
Distributors for Piatt's Metallic Wire 
—lLickerin and Top Flats Reclothed. 


ASHWORTH BROS.., Inc. 


American Card Clothing Co. 
(Woolen Diy.) 


Fall River*tt 
Philadelphia*tt 

Greenvillet ! 

Dallastt 


*Factory *tRepair Shop 
Point 


Worcester*! 
Atiantatt 

Charlottett 

(Textile Supply Co.) 


1Distributing 


PIONEERS 
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assistant director of industrial relations for 


the company. Mr. Mussman was formerly 
a senior staff member on industrial relations 
for the National Industrial Conference 
Board in New York. 


Erwin R. Lehmann, formerly superintend- 
ent of the West Point Mfg. Co. plant at 
Langdale, Ala., recently was appointed per- 
sonnel director of West Point Mtg. Co., 
Lanett, Ala.. and Dixie Cotton Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga. Robert L. Rearden was named 
superintendent of the Langdale mill to suc- 
ceed Mr. Lehmann and H. G. Webb, Jr., 


was named assistant superintendent. 


Luther H. Hodges, vice-president of 
Marshall Field & Co. and general manager 
of the Fieldcrest Mills plants of the firm at 
Spray, N. C., is expected to transfer his 
headquarters to the plant in Spray sometime 
in November. Mr. Hodges will make his 
home in Spray. 


Robert Z. Cates, president of Arkwright 
Mills near Spartanburg, S. C., recently was 
elected vice-president of the newly organ- 
ized Piedmont National Bank at Spartan- 
burg. 


A. P. Newton, formerly sales engineer, 
has been appointed as assistant to the presi- 
dent and director of a newly established 
research and sales promotion department of 
the E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp. plant at Char- 
lotte, N. C. Mr. Newton's sole duty will be 
to develop new uses in the textile industry 
for a laminated wood and plastics material 
as a substitute for natural woods in a 
variety of mechanical supplies. He is a 
native of Canada, but prior to coming to 
Charlotte had lived much of his life at New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

J. L. Brooks of Spartanburg, S. C., has 
been appointed director of sports and rec- 
reation at Erlanger Mills, Inc., Lexington, 
N. C. Mr. Brooks also will act as an as- 
sistant to O. C. Hinson, personnel director 
of the mills. 


Richard N. Tandler has been named pres- 
ident of La France Industries, Philadelphia, 


EQUIPMENT 


New Booklet Promotes 
Use Of Electric Trucks 


Looking Beyond the Price Tag, a 
new booklet published by the Electric 
Industrial Truck Association, 29-28 
4ist Avenue, Queens Plaza, Long Is- 
land City 1, N. Y., is being distributed 
by its member companies, the manu- 
facturers of approximately 90 per cent 
of the storage battery-powered indus- 
trial trucks, storage batteries and bat- 
tery charging equipment in the United 
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Pa., succeeding Paolino Gerli, who resigned 
to devote more time to other interests. Mr. 
Tandler resigned recently as an official of 
Kroehler Mfg. Co. Mr. Gerli is head of 
Gerli & Co., raw silk firm, and president of 
the International Silk Guild which is cur- 
rently making plans for an extensive silk 
promotion campaign. 


Henry W. Pittman, agent of the Porter- 
dale division of Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., 
has aancunced his retirement from that post 
effective Oct. 1 to return to his old home 
in Macon. B. B. Snow, general superintend- 
ent of the Porterdale division, will succeed 
Mr. Pittman as agent. Other supervision 
changes at Porterdale follow: M. B. Shaw, 
formerly overseer of spinning at Osprey 
Mill, is being transferred to Porterdale and 
Welaunee Mill as assistant superintendent. 

. . He is to be succeeded as overseer of 
spinning at Osprey by O. N. Fisher, at 
present overseer of twisting at Osprey. .. . 
Mr. Fisher will be succeeded by N. J. Piper, 
formerly assistant overseer of spinning, who 
in turn will be succeeded by J. T. Carter, 
who has been shift foreman in Osprey spin- 
ning. 


William D. Anderson, president and 
chairman of the board of Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Macon, Ga., was married Sept. 10 to Miss 
Jennie Loyall, educator and member of a 
prominent Virginia family. Mr. Anderson 
has served as president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, as direc- 
tor of the Cotton-Textile Institute, and is 
a life director of the Georgia Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association. 


Dr. Emmet F. Hitch, special assistant to 
the management of the'Du Pont Chambers 
Works, Deepwater Point, N. J., is retiring 
from that post Sept. 30 to joint the faculty 
of Purdue University as professor in the 
department of chemistry. Ernest J. 
Braun has been appointed director of sales 
of the fabrics division of the fabrics and 
finishes department of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. . . . Mr. Braun's pro- 
motion completes a series of changes in the 
Fabrics Division following the death recent- 


SUPPLIES - 


States. The booklet stresses the impor- 
tance of interpreting the value of such 
equipment in terms of dependability, 
handling speed, low operating cost, 
safety for workers and freedom from 
noise, fumes and odors. A discussion 
of basic requirements of mechanized 
material handling systems, and the im- 
portance of continuity once the flow of 
materials is mechanized, begins the 
text. Cartoon illustrations point up the 
main factors in industrial truck selec- 
tion. 


ly of M. J. Callahan, manager of the di- 
vision from 1941 to 1947... . J. R. Buck- 
ley, former assistant manager, was promoted 
to manager and Max N. Nickowitz, former- 
ly director of sales, became assistant man- 


OBITUARY 


Dr. William V. Skiles of Atlanta, Ga., 
dean emeritus of the Georgia School ot 
Technology and a leader in its development 
into one of the nation’s great engineering 
schools, died recently. Surviving are his 
widow and a son. 


B. S. Mills, 61, accountant of Charlotte, 
N. C., and at one time secretary of Judson 
Mills, Greenville, S. C., died Sept. 4 after 
a lengthy illness. Surviving are his wife, 
three sons, two sisters and a brother. 


W. Ben Smith, 74, retired textile execu- 
tive and merchant of Greenville, S. C., died 
Sept. 9 at a Greenville hospital. Mr. Smith 
was first a secretary and later vice-president 
of Brandon Mill in Greenville from 1889 
to 1914 at which time he resigned to enter 
the merchantile business. Surviving Mr. 
Smith are his wife, one son and a sister. 


E. Rowell Holt, Sr., of Charlotte, N. 
C., Southern representative of U S Bob- 
bin and Shuttle Co., died recently in a Char- 
lotte hospital after having suffered a cere- 
bral hemorrhage. Surviving are his wife, a 
daughter, two brothers and two sisters. 


John T. Wood, 53, superintendent of 
the textile department of the American 
Enka Corp. plant at Asheville, N. C., died 
Sept. 3 of a heart attack at the plant. Mr. 
Wood was a graduate of Clemson College, 
Clemson, S. C., and held membership in 
the Research Institute of America. Surviv- 
ing are his wife, a son, a daughter, two 
sisters and a brother. 


Earl A. Powell, Jr., 29, who was an 
employee of Universal Winding Co. and 
was a son of the superintendent of the 
Goodyear Clearwater Mill at Rockmart, Ga., 
died Sept. 1 at his home in Providence, R. I. 


LITERATURE 


Butterworth In Process 
Of Enlarging Facilities 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co.. Inc.., 


is using part of a 22-acre tract it owns 
at Bethayres, Pa., to build an addition 
to its present foundry building there, 
according to John Spencer, treasurer. 
The new building is part of $225,000 
modernization and expansion program 
designed to cut the firm's heavy back- 
log of textile machinery orders, said 


Mr. Spencer. The building, expected to 
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12,000 


CONTINUOUS STRIPPERS 


are saving time, increasing 
production and improving quality 
in American mills 


1930 


1936 
1940 


1943 


1946 


1947 


*Name on request. 


Mill superintendents have 
been telling us so for years 


Here are a few excerpts from their letters: 


‘“*. . . the cards will run almost indefinitely without stripping ...we expect to send you 
an additional order.’’* 


. we feel you are conservative in your claims.'’* 


‘* |. we are very well pleased with the performance of this equipment , . . we have found 


definite savings as well as more uniform work.’’* 


‘*. . . they have paid for themselves many times over . . . we could not get along without 
them.’’* 
“ Mr. ————-* is high in his praise of our Continuous Strippers. Says they are doing a 


wonderful job, and he really has good-running work to prove it. Very seldom see an end 
down on spinning, even though he is running some irrigated cotton which several of the 
other mills in this group say they cannot run.”’ 


‘* . . Mr. ———* told me that since installing these strippers the yarn breaking strength had 
gone up and the looms were running at a higher efficiency.’’ 


The efficient Saco-Lowell Continuous Card 
Stripper offers your mill these proved advan- 


tages: saving of cotton — increased production 


— improvement in quality of yarn — cleaner details. 


card room — saving in labor 


Saco-Lowell Shops - soston 


“osts — reduction in power Shops at Biddeford, Maine 
consumption. It is easily and Branches: Charlotte ° Greenville ° Atlanta 
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and on many other makes as well. Write the 
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be in use by Jan. 1 at the latest, will be 
used for machining of castings and 
crating of finished equipment for ex- 
port, Mr. Spencer explained. It will be 
a one-story structure, 180 feet long by 
90 feet wide, built directly onto the 
foundry. The addition will create em- 
ployment for another 75 machinists and 
other shop help, Mr. Spencer said. But- 
terworth has been expanding and re- 
arranging its production facilities for 
almost a year, he revealed. Quonset 
huts for storage purposes have been 
erected at Bethayres and the movement 
of stored materials at the main plant in 
Philadelphia will increase assembly 
space there. In addition, 30 standard 
machine tools have been bought and 
three special machine tools were de- 
signed by Butterworth engineers. 
New G. E. Motors Feature 
Dial Speed Adjustment 
A new line of Tri-Clad brush-shift- 
ing adjustable-speed induction motors, 
Type ACA, has been announced by the 
motor division of the General Electric 
Co. Available in ratings from three to 
50 h. p. (220, 440 and 550 volts), the 


new motor features stepless speed ad- 
justment over a 3:1 ratio by simply 
turning a dial. The entire unit, with 
the exception of the starter control, is 
self contained in a housing only a little 
larger than that for a constant-speed 
motor of comparable rating. 


Remote speed control can be ac- 
complished by use of a flexible cable 
shaft up to ten feet away from the 
motor. For complete remote control, a 
small pilot motor can be used to drive 
the speed control mechanism. Uniform 
cooling with low intake velocity is pro- 
vided by double-end ventilation. Neces- 
sary over-load protection and limit 
switches to insure proper starting are 
built into the motor. The standard 
frames (225 to 505) have N. E. M. A. 


Distributed by 


TEXTILE SALES DIVISION 
1200 Woodside Bidg. 
Greenville, South Carolina 


CHARLES C. SWITZER 
Division Manager 
F. M. WALLACE 
Birmingham 9, Alabama 


L. J. CASTILE 
Charlotte 3, North Carolina 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY Columbus 15, Ohio 
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Penetrates 
Thoroughly 


% Dependable 


% Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric 


% Always Uniform 
* Boils Thin 


mounting dimensions. For resistance to 
oil and heat ageing, Formex wire stator 
windings are used. A cast-iron bearing 
enclosure protection from moisture, 
dust and dirt. The motor is rated on 
a constant torque basis. It will carry 
full-load torque at rated current and 
frequency without exceeding a tem- 
perature rise of 40° C. on high speed 
or 50° C. on low speed, measured by a 
thermometer on the windings. Power 
factor is high when the motor is run- 
ning at high speed. At synchronous 
speed, it is about the same as with a 
squirrel cage induction motor of 
similar rating. 

For intermittent use, speeds below 
minimum rated may be obtained by 
adding secondary resistance. Plugging 
is possible by the same means. The 
motor is reversible for short periods 
of time by reversing two power leads. 
Convenient inspection plates may be 
removed for inspection of brushes and 
brush-shifting mechanism. The motor 
may be greased while in operation. All 
necessary inspections may be perform- 
ed without removing any operating 
parts. Additional information is given 
in Bulletin GEA-4854, available from 
G. E. headquarters at Schenectady, 


Fabric Display Case Is 
Made From Plexiglas 


Samples comprising the varied lin 
of textiles manufactured by Willia 
Skinner & Sons, New York City, a! 
displayed at the sales offices in sturc 
cases of lightweight, shatter-resistai 
Plexiglas, product of Rohm & Haa» 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Equipped with } 
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hinged cover, lower side door and 


wheels for easy rolling, the Plexiglas 


display case contains removable plastic 
headers to hold fabric samples which 
may be easily seen and _ identified 
through the transparent Plexiglas. The 
fabricator is Pathway Plastics Corp., 29 
Jumel Place, New York City. 
New Cloth Conditioning 
Machine Has Filt-R-Stil! 
Sjostrom Machine Co. of Lawrence, 
Mass., announces the introduction of 
an entirely new cloth conditioning ma- 
chine equipped with Filt-R-Still made 
by American Cyanamid Corp. 


ce 


J 


~ The principle of this new machine 
is based on natural evaporation; the 


cloth passing close to, but not touching 
water surfaces. The hot and dry cloth 
absorbs its natural moisture content 
and regains the weight lost in drying 
or press. The American Cyanamid 
Filt-R-Still assures a constant flow of 
absolutely pure water at the rate of 
eight gallons per hour. If the cloth is 
absorbing six per cent moisture and 
traveling 1,000 yards per hour, 60 
pounds of water is evaporated and ta- 
ken on by the cloth, thereby improving 
handle, appearance and finish. 
Houghto-Size CW Is 
Described In Folder 
A new descriptive folder on Hough- 
to-Size CW, a one-piece sizing agent 
which combines softener, binder and 
plasticizer, is now available upon re- 
quest from E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 
W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia 33, 
Pa. Houghto-Size CW, developed in 
the years of material shortages during 
and immediately after the war, accord- 
ing to its producer, has proven its out- 
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without regrinding. 


6,000 hours 


Easy to Apply 


*A NEW Synthetic Rubber Cot scientifi- 
cally discovered, developed and tested 


specifically for the textile industry. 


PAT. NO. 2,353,462 


DUSCOT Does..... 


RESIST OIL—No swelling to cause 
concave surface. The face remains 
parallel. 


RESIST HEAT— No change in the char- 
acter of the rolls due to heat. Success- 
fully operated from 40° F. to 120° F. 


RESIST ABRASION—No frequent re- 
grinding since rolls don't groove. 
Far less ends down. 


REDUCE STATIC ELECTRICITY —A spe- 
cial technique of composition per- 
mits rolls to conduct electricity. That 
means far less static electricity —a 
minimum of lapping up. 


OFFER A UNIQUE SURFACE—A con- 


trolled gripping surface guarantees 
uniform drawing and maximum yarn 
strength. 


HOLD ITS SHAPE— After a shutdown 


rolls do not become flat. 


HAVE A DIFFERENT COMPOSITION—The 
rolls are homogenous throughout— 
not particles of material held together 
by a binder. Fibres meet ONLY a 
uniform surface. 


“Duscot”’ CoveRING MATERIALS 
have an outstanding perform- 
ance record in over two years of 
exhaustive field tests under ac- 
tual operating conditions. 


W.D. DODENHOFF CO. Inc. 


619 RUTHERFORD ST. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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standing merits in production as a 
new, economical concept of warp size 
material, offering improved weaving 
results with a new low kettle cost. Ask 
for Folder 2-316. 


Keller Tool Develops 
Pneumatic Bolster Cleaner 


Development of a bolster cleaner to 
speed removal of lint and waste mate- 
rial from the inside of roving 
frame bolsters is announced by 
the manufacturer, Keller Tool 
Co., Grand Haven, Mich. With 
the new pneumatic tool, a situft 
wire brush is inserted through 
bearing bore at the top of the 
bolster and the air-powered mo- 
tor 1s started. As the brush ro- 
tates; it gathers the lint, then 
pushes it out of the bottom of 
the bolster. The wire brushes 
are flexible enough to be insert- 
ed through small diameter bear- 
ing bore and then spring be- 
hind the bore to contact and 
4 clean inside bolstér surfaces. 
The tool, it is stated, can be operated 
by an overhaul or maintenance crew 
and it is not difficult to understand 
how to use it efficiently. 


Many New Advancements 
In New Benjamin Product 


The new Banjamin Lite-Line 40, 
continuous line lighting system produc- 
ed by Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des 
Plaines, Ill., embodies many new ad- 
vancements, chief of which are the new 


Springlox safety lamp holders, new 
sliding hangers, new channel couplings 
and new longitudinal shielding for the 
twin lamp units. These advancements, 
the company claims, are designed to 
make possible even greater savings in 
installation, easier and more economi- 
cal maintenance, greater suspension 
strength and alignment rigidity, fur- 
ther minimization of direct lamp glare 
and easier lamp removal and insertion. 
To provide complete data on continu- 
ous line lighting and on the new Lite- 
Line 40 to those interested, the com- 
pany recently published a 28-page cat- 


alog and lighting manual on continu- | 


ous line lighting which will be furnish 
ed free on written request to the com- 
pany. The catalog describes such fea- 
tures as the new Springlox safety lamp 
holder, separable construction, simpli- 
hed installation, new shielding and 
new reflector widths. 


Tension Meter Developed 
By Saxl Instrument Co. 


Regardless of what machine the yarn 
is wound on or how processed, correct 
tension is the determining factor for 
running at highest economic speeds 
and producing the greatest number of 
yards per pound. To do this essential 
work an advanced instrument has been 
developed by Dr. Erwin J. Saxl, textile 
consultant. The Sax! tension meter, be- 
cause of trigger operation and auto- 
matic yarn inserter (see picture) per- 
mits quick and easy checking of all ten- 
sions. It helps to select the highest safe 
operating speed for a particular frame 


so that the yarn will not be stretched 
excessively in any one position. Thus 
higher speeds and fewer ends-down are 
possible, greatly increasing the econ- 
omy of operation of all types of textile 
machinery. 


This new tension meter is described 
as an aid for increased production and 
improved quality with all types of 
thread-like ranging from 
chemical spinning of synthetic yarns to 
processing of fine nylon yarns, throw 
ing silk and synthetics, quilling, warp- 


materials. 


ing and winding cotton, spun rayon 
and wool. The tension under which 
the yarn leaves the shuttle also can be 
measured. It helps to maintain the 
right tensions in wrapping rubber 
cores, making crepe yarns and other 
yarns where controlled elasticity is 


Columbia 


serves the South’s Yextile industry 
through its District Ofhce at CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 


For Information and Prompt Service 
Write, Wire or Telephone 


J. R. SIMPSON | 
Southeastern District Sales Manager 


615 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. | 
Telephone: 3-0450 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION, FIFTH AVENUE AT 


BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PA... . Chicago - 
St. Louis + Minneapolis - 


PITTSBURGH 


PAINT GLASS 


PLATE 


Boston - 


Philadelphia + Charlotte 


COLUMBIA( CHEMICALS 


CHEMICALS 


GLASS 


Cleveland »« New York « Cincinnati 
San Francisco 


%* Calcium Hypochlorite 


BRUSHES PLASTICS 


COMPANY 


COLUMBIA 
CHEMICALS 
POR TEXTILES 


SODA ASH 


SODIUM BICARBONATE 


CAUSTIC ASH 
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LIQUID CHLORINE 
MODIFIED SODAS 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


PITTCHLOR 
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vital. Additional applications are found 
in the covering of fine wires for the 
electrical industries, and in the control 
of the tension of cords in the manu- 
facture of rubber tires, where tire life 
is increasing by proper tension control. 
A brochure clearly describing the many 
applications of the Sax! tension meter 
may be obtained without charge upon 
request to Saxl Instrument Co., Har- 
vard, Mass. 


New Aluminum Bobbin Is 
Offered By Regnery Corp. 


A new aluminum bobbin accurately 
formed on close tolerance precision 
machinery and said to be true and uni- 
form throughout is being produced by 
the F. L. Regnery Corp., 613 West 
16th Street, Chicago, Ill. With the 
Regnery spindle adapter, it is claimed, 
it gives a better balanced, more con- 
centric spinning assembly and enables 
a mill to secure longer traverse with 
savings in both dofhng and spooling 
operations. The bobbin rides evenly on 
the spindle, and a plastic insert at the 
top results in easier dofhng. A double 
wall of aluminum tubing in the bottom 
enables the bobbin to withstand exces. 
sive abuse in spooling operations and 
to stand up under the pressure exerted 
in winding synthetic and treated yarns. 

This durable aluminum bobbin, spe- 
cially heat treated and hardened, carries 
through the precision work on the 
spindle and provides better spinning 
with less ends down and less bolster 
wear due to the elimination of vibra- 
tions. Aluminum was chosen after ex- 
haustive tests because tt has character- 
istics unlike other metals in that it ab- 
sorbs shock without deforming, is light 
in weight, and is easy to handle in mil! 
operations. The bobbin ts exceptionally 
durable and is said to last longer 
than either wooden bobbins or paper 
tubes with smoother performance. It 
can also be used in the treatment of 
yarns where paper or wood would not 
be acceptable. 


American Standards Listed 
In Revised Compilation 


An entire new listing of its 874 
Standards is now available free of 
charge from the American Standards 
Association, 70 East 45th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. The new listing of 
American standards includes prices 
which are revised slightly upward, be- 
cause of increased production costs in 
publishing. A number of additional 
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We Fave Goth 


We are not in the business of selling warp sizes—and 
that alone. A chemical solution does you no good 
until ic becomes a solution to your problem — and 
that’s where you profit by the practical, down-to-earth 
experience of the North service man. 
Your own staff and the North man can figure out 
Poon oe the problem — and our service takes it on from there. 
manutacturersof No matter what the emergency, large or small, a 


dressings for 
all warp yarns 


phone call er a letter will bring you an experienced 
man who talks your language — the representative 
gie of the speedy, efficient service 
I which has been a North character- 


Ve istic for nearly half a century. 


| 


Northol P. C, for use with any 
make of machine, for setting 
twist and conditioning yarns. 


FRAN KK G. 
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MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA - P.O. Box 123, Sta. A+ Phone RAymond 2196 
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Todd-Long Now Offers 
Beater Lag Cylinders 


For Waste Machines 


41-Inch Standard Kirschner Beaters 


These strong, efficient and well-built cylinders and beaters are 
worthy additions to the Todd-Long Line of Textile Equipment. 
Immediate Deliveries. 


Todd-Long 
Picker Aprons 


Spiked and Plain, for all 
makes of Pickers, Openers, 


Todd-Long 
Beater Lags 


Fitted to order. 


Breakers. Waste Machines 
and Garnet Machines. Write, Wire or Call 


For Full Information 


Todd-Long Picker Apron Company 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
Office Phone 1568 Plant Phone 810 
17 YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


revised standards approved since the 
January, 1947, issue of all American 
Standards are included. Under the new 
price listing a complete set of all 
American Standards comes to $200 
and a complete set of all American 
Safety Standards costs $32.50 a set 
Customary quantity discounts are al- 
lowed in the new catalogue. These 
range from 20 per cent to 45 per cent 
for various — ae. to 1,000. 


Variable Speed A. C. 
Drive Is Described 


A new four-page bulletin describing 


| an alternating current motor having 


infinitely adjustable speed is now avail- 


|| able. The Louis Allis Co. Ajusto-Spede 


provides a variable speed output with a 
constant torque characteristic through 
an entirely new eddy current principle 
without the usual motor generator set 
or exciter. The Ajusto-Spede operates 
directly from a two or three-phase A. 
C. line. The drive is especially suited 
for driving such equipment as calen- 
ders, conveyors and any other variable 
speed machine requiring constant tor- 
que input throughout its operating 
speed range. Continuous duty speed 
ranges as high as ten to one are possi- 
ble in the smaller intermittent 
duty speed range is infinite in all sizes. 
Bulletin 611-C can be obtained directly 
from the Louis Allis Co., 427 S. Stew- 
art St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


Gear 
Described In Catalog 


Many new sizes and types of enclos- 
ed herringbone gear units for speed 
reducing and speed increasing service 
are detailed and described in Book No. 
1819 of 68 pages, recently completed 
by Link-Belt Co..and now available 
for distribution. Link-Belt herringbone- 
gear reducers are described as efficient, 
smooth-running, compact, fully enclos- 
ed units, designed for heavy-duty in- 
dustrial service where heavy shock 
loads and continuous service are en- 
countered. These herringbone-gear re- 
ducers are now available in sizes rang- 
ing from one-half to 1,000 h.p., per- 
mitting their use in that larger field of 
horsepowers not adequately served by 
motorized or worm gear reducers. 
Link-Belt herringbone-gear units are 
used for transmitting power from elec- 
tric motors, steam turbines and gas or 
Diesel engines. They are particularly 
adapted for use with high speed induc- 
tion motors, which not only cost less, 
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but have top efficiency. The new book 
is very complete as to the engineering 
information it contains. This includes 
reducer selection data and examples of 
proper application; dimensions and 
horsepower ratings; lubrication data; 
and tables of maximum allowable pull 
on high and low speed shafts. 

A copy will be forwarded promptly 
on receipt of request, which may be 
addressed to Link-Belt Co., 2045 W. 
Hunting Park Avenue, Philadelphia 
20,, or other office of the company. 
Special Finishes Theme Of 

U. S. Testing Co. Bulletin 

An informative Testing League Bul- 
letin of the United States Testing Co., 
Special Finishes for Service, Protection 
and Appearance, is oftered free to all 
interested by the U. S. Testing Co., 
1415 Park Avenue, Hoboken, N. J. 
The bulletin contains a tabulated list of 
seven general types of finishes and 
their purposes, under the following 
categories: Water - Repellent Finishes, 
Waterproof Finishes, Absorbent Fin 
ishes, Antiseptic Finishes, Flameproof- 
ing and Fireproofing Finishes, Charac 
ter Finishes and Moth Preventives. The 
trade-names of 140 finishes are listed, 
together with manufacturer, type of 
fabric on which they are applicable and 
the properties of the finishes. 


Offer New Fork Lift 
Truck and Tractor Guide 


Selection of the correct fork lift 
truck, industrial tractor, or fork lift 
truck accessory, for any materials han- 
dling job, has been greatly simplified 
through the publication of a new 28 
page lift truck guide by Towmotor 
Corp., 1226 East 152nd Street, Cleve- 
land 10, Ohio. The booklet. produced 
in handy pocket size, contains illustra- 
tions and drawings of the complete 
line of Towmotor materials handling 
equipment, together with a list of im 
portant specifications for each model. 
Towmotor Corp. is now producing 
nine models of fork lift trucks with 
capacities ranging from 1,500 to 10.- 
000 pounds. Four industrial tractors 
and ten of the more frequently used 
fork lift truck accessories, designed to 
simplify unusual and difficult handling 
Operations, are also in production. 
Copies of the new Fork Lift Truck and 
Tractor Guide may be obtained from 
Towmotor Corp. or from any author- 
ized Towmotor sales and service rep- 
resentative. 
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LLARS scrussep 


RIGHT INTO THE WOOD! 


You'd be dismayed, too, if you could see how much 


G. H. TENNANT CO. 
2580 North 2nd Street 


temance.. 


scrubbing really costs! More man-hours for main- 
. more accidents due to wet, slippery 
floors . .. more expense for floor repairs . . . more 
time lost waiting for floors to dry, etc. 

That's why hundreds of mills have abolished 
scrubbing — for the modern TENNANT System. 


SAVE LABOR, cut costs, BY DRY-cieanine” 


RECONDITIONS your floors. Fast, easy-to-use 
Tennant machine brings your floors to life 
again! Gets rid of dark, rough, oil-soaked 
fibers... leaves floor bright. 

HARDENS surface to resist wear. Special sealing pro- 
cess fills, binds and hardens wood fibers. 
Makes your floor resist dirt penetration... 
prolongs floor life. 


DRY CLEANS, eliminates scrubbing. A fast, one-man 
job... with no mess or bother. Keeps floor 
lustrous, DRY, non-slippery. Enthusiasti- 
cally approved by hundreds of mills. Saves 
man-hours, assures fine floors. 


WRITE TODAY! Ask for illustrat- 
ed bulletin describing this NEW 
MODERN WAY TO MAINTAIN 
TEXTILE FLOORS. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


513 So. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884! 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bidg. 


C.E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. OC. 
753 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. O. 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


For Quality and Economy 
Textile Mill Brooms 
Dye House Brooms 


ask 


JOHN P. BATSON 


Box 841 Greenville, 8. C. 


WANTED 
mixes. Modern up-to-date mill in progres- 


sive eastern North Carolina town 


Write ‘“‘Waste Mixes,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Card Room Overseer. tamiliar with waste 


FOR SALE 
Approximately 30,000 7's-inch Warp Spin- 
ning Bobbins. Excellent condition 


TUSCARORA COTTON MILLS 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 


WANTED 


To secure two or three good textile sup- 
ply lines to represent in the South and 
particularly South Carolina. Have spien- 
did trained sales organization. Commis- 


sion proposition. or can finance sales 


Write “Specialists,” 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Bex 1225, Chartlette 1, N. C. 


LOOM 


Excellent Buy! 


200,000 8” Twister Bobbins 
200,000 8” Quills 


Splendid Condition 


OLIVER D. LANDIS, Inc. 
718 Queens Rd. Phone 3-0958 
Charlotte, N. C. 


sé G BC 
Leather Belting 


1. Selected Hides 

2. Minimum Stretch 

3. Maximum Pulley Contact 
4. Uniform Thickness 

5. Waterproofed 

6. Longer Life 


Manufactured by 


Greenville Belting Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Phone 2218 


SOUTHERN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Available if you desire a live wire rep- 
resentation by a sales engineer who is 
widely known throughout the Southern 
Textile Trade and can furnish refer- 
ences from any of the large buyers 


Write “Seuthern Representatives,” 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Bex 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


SALES-SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE 
Excellent permanent position with large 
manufacturer open for man with cotton 
spinning and weaving experience. Training 
in textile engineering helpful. Write details 
to 


Box ‘‘S-8S."' care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Wanted——Position as Superintendent Experienced 
on carding. spinning, ring twisting. tube twist- 
ing (Brownell) polishing. winding and seine 
twines, rope. Employed: sober. Reliable and ener- 
getic. Write “HED,” care Textile Bulletin, P. O. 
Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Job as night overseer. Experienced on 
numbers 4's to 40's, carding, spinning and twist- 
ing. Employed, but desire change. Married: age 
42. Sober; good manager of help; experienced on 
time study. Write “‘Night Overseer,’’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


SPECIALISTS 


P. O. Box Largest Warehouse Stock ‘In The South Phones 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 5567-7144 
LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY - GREENVILLE, S. C 


EXPERIENCED Weave Room Overseer available 
Now employed. but would like to make a change 
Can furnish good recommendation: age 40: sober 
and thoroughly reliable. Write ‘‘Available."’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte |! 
N.C 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent: more than 
15 years’ experience as superintendent of mills 
making sales yarn. carded and combed. coarse 
and fine counts: both practical and technical 
knowledge of manufacturing. Prefer -nill that 
needs quality raised, costs cut and waste reduced 
or that needs to change from coarse to fine 
counts. Can furnish good references; now em- 
ployed as superintendent: good reason for desir- 
ing to change. Write ““Confidential,”’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N. C 
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WANTED—Position as superintendent or overseer 
of weaving. 24 years’ successful experience with 
two firms. Fully experienced on all types cotton 
and limited rayons. Sober, reliable, energetic and 
producer but not a Know-all. Will welcome 
quiries References furnished gladly Write 
‘“Supt,’’ care Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, 1, N. © 
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BRAID MILL EXECUTIVE 


Braid mill in Piedmont Carolinas requires 
the services of high class executive with 
broad experience. Salary commensurate with 
qualifications 


Write “Braid Mill," care Textile Bulletin, Page Pp 
oO. 225, C N.C. 
os Air Engineering Co 73 Lambeth Rope Corp 62 
, American Cyanamid Co Landis, Oliver D 43 
Industrial Chemical Div 35 Laurel Soap Mig. Co... Inc 65 
American Key Products, Inc 60 Lubriplate Div., Fiske Bros. Ref. Co 77 
Ashworth. Bros 45 Luttrell & Co., C. E 54 
WANTED 
Overseer for Tapestry Mill. Baily & Co., Inc., Joshua L 64 Marquette Metal Products Co., The 29 
Barber-Colman Co 13 McKee Belting Co 41 
7 Must be practical loom nxer on Barnes Textile Associates 62 Meinhard, Greeff & Co 71 
Becco Sales Co 25 Merrow Machine Co.. The 69 
‘ & K automatic bobbin chang Best & Co., Edward H 65 Moreland Chemical Co., Inc 64 
4 ing looms and round house weav- Blackman-Uhiler Co., Inc 61 Mount Hope Machinery Co. 58 
as Borne, Scrymser Co 4 
ing on 4 x 4's. Give reference Brooklyn Fibre Broom Co 54 —NS 
— Brown Co., The David 7? 
and full experience in reply. National Ring Traveler Co ‘ 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 66 
umo achine & Engineering Co Back Cover 
care Textile Bulletin, 
) 295 Carolina Belting Co 71 
P. (). Box 1225, Carolina Machinery Co 10 
( harlot e l, N. ( Carolina Refractories Co 66 Pabst Sales Co 59 
by Charlotte Chemical Laboratories. Inc 73 Parks-Cramer Co 43 
- Charlotte Leather Belting Co 2 Peach & Co., D. W 67 
Clinton Industries, Inc 45 Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc 10 
Cole Mig Co RD ‘Aan Piedmont Processing Co 66 
Curran & Barry 86 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.. Columbia Chemical 
Div 50 
—— es Precision Gear & Machine Co. 12 
WANTED 
Dayton Rubber Mig. Co 5 = = 
Card Room Overseer, fine combed yarn. Ray Chemical Co 87 
Reply to “Combed Yarn, Dunning & Boschert Press Co 73 North Charleston Plant 71 
eare Textile Bulletin, Raymond Service, Inc.. Chas. P 55 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. os Rice Dobby Chain Co 10 
ox > ariotte Roy & Son Co B. S 8 
Eaton, Paul B 54 
Saco-Lowell Shops 47 
Fuller, Frank F 21 Salisbury Iron & Steel Co » 
Snes Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc 19 
WANTED 
. — = Seydel-Woolley & Co. 48 
Mill to do commission weaving to produce Sinclair Refining Co 16 
sheeting, percales, etc. When answering Gastonia Comber Needling Co 77 Sirrine Co., J. E. 71 
- give details on types of machinery available Gastonia Mill Supply Co 73 Smith, Yates D 59 
production and type goods that have been Gilkey Knitting Mills 55 Solvay Sales Corp 43 
produced customarily Gossett Machine Works : Southern Specialties Corp 71 
Gray Engineering Co Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 69 
F; Write OER. are Textile Bulletin, Greenville Belting Co 54 Southern Standard Mill Supply Co 54 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
Standard Brands, Inc 39 
- — = Sterling Ring Traveler Co 12 
Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P 66 
H & B American Machine Co 14 and 15 
Henderson Foundry & Machine Co 74 
"} Henley Paper Co 63 
Hetherington & Sons, Inc.. John 73 Tennant Co.. G. H. 53 
Houghton & Co.,. E. F Terrell Co., The 69 
ave ne- if Houghton Wool Co 45 Tide Water Associated Oil Co f 
- Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 37 Todd-Long Picker Apron Co 52 
Hunt Machine Works, Inc 9 
; on Clearer Cots 
se =a U. S. Ring Traveler Co 56 
ay Industrial Cooling & Moistening Co 69 Universal Winding Co 20 
Iselin-Jefferson Co 27 
Our special seaming gives clearers ty 
a one-third more usable surface : Virginia Smelting Co 57 
Jacobs Mig. Co.. Inc... E. H Front Cover Vogel Co.. Joseph A 4 
re Best quality CW or all wool Johnson Chemical Co 
le woven clearer cloth used. Prompt ee 
Wallerstein Co., Inc 71 
Delivery. Send sample of your Keever Starch Co 48 Wheeler Reflector Co 3 
a Kimmel Machinery Co.. Leon 54 Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 67 
e spinning or card room require- 
er ments for price quotation. WANTED 
WANTED TO BUY 
c F Position as cloth room overseer or purchas- 
( LEARER DIVISION IT'wo Morton Horizontal Beam Dyers and ing agent. Several years’ experience on 
Guxry Kwrrtmc Two Beam Suction Extractors both lines. One year college education. Can 
an die, furnish best of references. 
iis Marion, N. C. RANCHO COTTON MILLS, INC. 
‘se P. O. Box 127 Salisbury. N. C. Write “W. E. L..”" care Textile Bulletin, 
ral P. ©. Bex 1225, Chariette 1, N. C 
at 
ed 
ne 
n- 
A | POSITIONS OPEN IN SOUTHERN STATES — MEN WANTED: 
ile | 
lwo Cotton Cloth mill superintendents (carding, spinning and weaving); assistant superintendent cotton mill; assistant 
-— verseer cotton weaving, Draper looms; braider foreman $5,000 vear; overseer woolen carding; sewing machine fixer and boss 
th Knitter for underwear mills; loom fixers; and others. } 


nd | Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


294 Woshington Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


We invite correspondence (confidential) with employers seeking men and men seeking positions. 
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_ INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


fr 
BLENDS 


Bevel-edge travelers are especially useful in running 


blended yarns. The exclusive anti-friction design is a 
great aid in keeping end breakage to the minimum, 
while at the same time helping smoother running and 
more uniform tension. Our representative will gladly 


call and recommend appropriate sizes and weights. 


A Style and Sige 


“U.S.” offers a COMPLETE 
Traveler Service — a complete 
line suited to every fibre and 
operation—complete engineer- 
ing service assisting you in 
traveler selection and mainte- 
nance for maximum spinning 


and twisting production. 


DEPENDABLE DELIVERY—PROMPT SERVICE CALLS 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


r AMOS M. BOWEN, President & Treasurer 
Providence, Rhode Island 


“U.S.” Men give you Prompt Service! 


W. P. VAUGHAN, W. H. ROSE. Greenville, 8. C.--Box 792-—Phone 3031 
O. B. LAND. Athens, Ga Box 1187-—-Phone 478 


L. H. MELLOR, JR., Mid-Atlantic States 
1231 Treaty Rd.. Drexel Hill, Pa 


H. R. FISHER, Concord, N. C. Box 83-—Phone 8366 
C. W. SMITH, H. J. SMITH, Providence ; Gaspee 0100 


Superintendent's Interest In Quality Cotton 


(Continued from Page 26) components, in order that 
you see factually how vitally cotton quality affects direct 
operating costs. The job of the spinner its probably the most 
familiar single job to all of us, and whatever we can con- 
clude from it will, in a large measure, be true of other pro- 
cesses. The particular breakdown I have here for you ts an 
average one, derived from 15 yarns varying widely in count 
and in end usage, from coarse industrial yarns to fine comb- 
ed yarns, to make it as representative a study as possible. 

The average spinner, exclusive of fatigue time, spends 
20 per cent of her time in replenishing the supply packages 
in her frame, or simply, in creeling; 23 per cent of her 
time in various cleaning operations; 13 per cent in patroll- 
ing; and the remaining 39 per cent in repairing end break- 
age and allied work. That is to say that 39 per cent of the 
spinner’s time is occupied with an element of work that 
varies directly with the running characteristics of the stock, 
which in turn are very strongly influenced by cotton quality. 
Specifically, this means that if the end breakage on a spin- 
ner’s assignment were reduced from 40 ends down per 
thousand spindle hours to 30, the total direct cost of the 
spinner can be reduced by ten per cent. It can be assumed 
that the well-run mill will already have accomplished the 
reductions in end breakage that could come from improved 
practices within the plant. A further reduction, such as 
the one we mention, must generally come from improved 
running qualities of the stock, or improved. spinability. 
When we talk to the mill manager about a ten per cent re- 
duction in his spinning cost, he is going to be a very atten- 
tive listener. 

No matter how industriously we strive for uniformity in 
running quality, variations always remain. This means that 
the spinner’s piece rate structure must be built upon studies 
that have been made over a period that is long enough to 
insure the inclusion of all running conditions, not simply 
the better portion. The result is an assignment of such size 
that the spinner will have sufhcient latitude to be able to 
take care of the periods of poorer running qualities, This 
latitude is a costly business, for without it, the spinner 
could tend a greater number of sides with a corresponding 
reduction in unit costs. Again we may recognize that in the 
well operated plant, management will already have taken 
the necessary steps, such as large scale blending of stock, 
top flight preventive mechanical maintenance throughout, 
uniformity of temperature and humidity conditions, and so 
on, to assure itself of all the uniformity of operation that 
is consistent with practical cost. We must realize that con- 
tinuity of good operating characteristics stems from con- 
tinuity of quality in cotton. In order that we capitalize on 
good quality in cotton, the quality must be continuously 
good. 

At first blush it may seem that cotton quality and human 
relations are entirely disassociated. But I assure you that 
such is not the case. The first requisite for satisfied help and 
harmonious relationships in the plant, is good running 
work. The operating people, the spinners and weavers, 
know, and no one knows better, how a job should run. 
When a process fails to meet the standards that a machine 
tender recognizes from years of experience, he becomes dis- 
satished with it. His dissatisfaction is not lessened by sim- 
ply reducing the size of the assignment correspondingly. 
I am certain that a machine tender in a cotton mill attaches 
much more importance to good running work than we 
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usually suppose. Given his choice between an excellently 
running job and one running only moderately well, but at 
a higher earning level, our workman will choose the job 
with the good operating characteristics every time. This ts 
not a matter of the quantity of work assigned the tender and 
his acceptance or rejection of it as such, but is a matter of 
meeting a workman's standards for his job. We- cannot 
afford to underestimate the importance of the effect of 
quality in our cottons in keeping our labor relations smooth. 
We may have efficient supervision and high earnings and 
croup benefit plans, but if our running qualities are spotty, 
our personnel relationships are spotty to the same degree. 
The final judge of quality is the manager's customer. The 
ustomer is not usually conversant with mill processing 
‘echniques or breeding and growing problems, and prob- 
ibly doesn't care to learn. He has problems of his own. 
First, last and always, he demands quality fabrics or quality 
yarns, and he can apply considerable pressure to get what 
he wants in that respect. The plant manager knows that 
the first requisite for quality in his end product is quality, 
or good processing characteristics, in his raw materials. No 
matter what a cotton has been classed in terms of grade and 
staple, without a good measure of spinability it will not 
make a superior end product. Once we have processed our 
otton through the cleaning operations and have started it 
on the various processes that carry it through drafting and 
spinning and warping and slashing and weaving, then every 
interruption to perfect running is a probable defect in the 
final product. Not only is each end down at each process 
. potential defect in itself, but also each end down gives 
rise to additional end breakage in subsequent processes be- 
ause of its presence. The effect is accumulative, until the 
nd product finally will reflect all the results of poor run- 
ning characteristics in the cotton from each process. 
Sometimes the cotton grader and the plant manager alike 
ite fooled in their evaluation of a particular lot of cotton. 
But we can’t ever fool our cotton processing machinery. 
it will point out poor spinability very quickly in lowered 
machine efficiencies. Nearly all textile machinery is de- 
igned to stop, or to be stopped by its operator, whenever an 
nd comes down. Excessive machine stoppage of this sort 
» disastrous. It doesn’t have to go too far before a resultant 
educed output will not carry its share of indirect operating 
osts and overhead. When we stop to consider that a loom, 
‘ith several thousand ends in it, goes out of operation 
henever any single end breaks, we see how even a slight 
etterment in cotton quality can be very important to us in 
achine efficiency. 
Poor spinning qualities and high waste percentages go 
ind in hand. Once we are past the cleaning operations, 
¢ amount of waste made will be heavily dependent upon 
inning characteristics. It is not beyond .the bounds of 
racticability to be able to decrease waste by as much as one 
f cent through improved running qualities. Many times 
difference of one per cent in the cost of a stock could be 
e difference between operating at a profit, or at a loss. 
Even though the grower, by virtue of exercising all the 
ience at his disposal, has turned out a cotton that will 
nk high in spinability, the mill man can’t reap a benefit 
om it unless it has been ginned properly. All the good 
‘aracteristics that have been bred and grown into that 
ock can be thrown away at the gin. A machine setting 
hich will include a high percentage of linters with the 
inable fiber, or a rate of processing that is so great that 
damages the long fibers, or the ginning of cotton with too 
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VIRGINIA “HYDRO” 
and the 
VIRGINIA 


“AYDROMISER” 


The Hydromiser—exclusive with “Virginia” 
—was developed to feed ‘Virginia’ Sodium 
Hydrosulphite automatically into the dyebath. 
It insures uniformity through accurately con- 
trolled flow .. . one pound to 200 pounds per 
hour. Cost-conscious finishers report 10 to 15 
per cent savings in NazS2eOu« and a marked re- 
duction of rejects in continuous dye opera- 
tion. If your dye operation is continuous, you 
should get full information about the Hydro- 
miser. VIRGINIA SMELTING COMPANY, West 
Norfolk, Virginia. Established 1898. 


SULFUR DIOXIDE - SODIUM HYDROSULPHITE 

Y 

YWAd 


WEST NORFOLK + NEWYORK + BOSTON + DETROIT 
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CONTINUOUS 


Eliminates 
Costly Stops 
in 
Dyeing, Printing, 
Finishing 


Photo shows Portable 
Model! Style | 


SLACK in the scray box of the Mount Hope Continuous Roll 
Feed permits full speed operation of your dyeing, printing or 
finishing machines while supply rolls are being changed. And one 
person can quickly, easily sew on a new roll. Here is a valuable 
saving in time and labor, two precious commodities in any mill 
A third saving effected is the virtual elimination of cloth damage 
due to machine stoppage when supply feed is interrupted 


The Mount Hope Continuous Roll Feed consists of a cradle, with 
ball bearing rolls, in which the new roll is held in place by adjust- 
able selvage locators, motor driven ball bearing nip rolls and 
a scray. A center bar let-off with brake may be substituted for 
the cradle, if desired. 


The use of the Roll Feed varies with the manner of using the 
scray as in the three styles listed below: 

1. Scray normally empty (except when sewing on new 

roll) with cloth being pulled from roll over two bal! bearing 

idler rolls. Just before new roll must be sewed on, operator 

starts simple constant speed motor putting nip rolls in 

contact thus filling scray. 


2. Scray normally full to level controlled by electric eye. 
Simple constant speed motor starts and stops automatically 
to maintain this level. 


3. Scray normally full. Level maintained by synchronizing 
nip roll speed with speed of machine being fed, by variable 
speed drive from direct current motor, or from mechanical 
speed changer and constant speed motor. 


The Open Width Tension Device, illustrated below, should be 
used with the Mount Hope Continuous Roll Feed when the cloth is 
guided to a succeeding machine. 

Use the Mount Hope Continuous Roll Feed for continuous pro- 
duction. It can be used with all roll fed machines in the finishing 
plant. Send for our descriptive bulletin. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO. 


42 Adams St., Taunton, Mass. 


Representatives — John H. Andresen, Inc., 138 Grand St., Paterson, 
N. J.; Ingalls Engineering Co., 1214 Union Trust Bidg., Providence 
3, R. 1; Slaughter Machinery Co., Charlotte 1, N. C.; Sidney 
Springer, 316 East Commercial St., Los Angeles 12, Calif.; W. J. 
Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton and Montreal 3, Canada. 


high a moisture content, will positively destroy the charac- 
teristic that the manager needs. And, of course, the value 
received by the grower is correspondingly reduced. 

Then, if I were a cotton grower, and the mill manager 
told me that from a stock of improved spinning qualities, 
he could reduce labor costs, better his employee relations, 
assure a higher degree of uniformity of operation, furnish 
his customer a more desirable end product, raise his machine 
efhciency, and lower his waste percentage, I would also 
want to know from that mill manager if he were willing to 
pay a premium for such a stock. The answer to that is yes, 
yes to the full extent that the manager can make his opera- 
tion more profitable by investing more for improved stock. 


More From The Mill Superintendent 


(Continued from Page 28) Grower and Mr. Breeder, it 
may mean one thing, and to me, Mr. Spinner, another. 
Mills are rapidly going into this field of investigation, and 
the means are at hand to evaluate the spinning qualities of 
cotton before it is run, and also to determine what area and 
varieties produce cotton fibers of the best spinning qualitiés 
and the least waste rather than relying entirely on grade 
and staple method. 

It has been found that by supplementing grade and staple 
length classification with other data on such properties as 
fiber strength, fiber quality, fiber length, as well as uni- 
formity, and fiber fineness, the spinning value of cotton 
can be predicted with a relatively good degree of accuracy. 
This means that the spinners today can predetermine within 
reasonable limits whether or not the cotton that he has in 
his warehouses will or will not be suitable to make the yarn 
or fabric that a customer specifies. 

Spinning tests furnished by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, textile schools and laboratories are 
valuable aids to the grower and the breeder, as well as the 
spinner. At present spinning ability is defined quantitative- 
ly in terms of equivalent length in regards to strength and 
in percentage of waste during manufacturing processes. 
However, from the manufacturer's view-point there are 
other factors, and some are very hard to define. Of course, 
the manufacturer is interested in equivalent length for that 
has a direct bearing on break requirements and the per- 
formance of his weaving. Certainly waste, for the amount 
of waste that will have to be removed greatly affects the 
total manufacturing cost. Also, the type of waste. For cer- 
tain type waste is almost impossible to remove with present 
opening and cleaning processes after the cotton has been 
pressed into a bale. Is it quite fair to the mill to have to 
pay this full price, plus the labor and machinery to remove 
in reality what the gin should have done? 

The manufacturer is concerned with still other factors 
than the equivalent length and waste, and these are much 
harder to evaluate. Namely, these are ends down, uniform. 
ity, appearance of yarn (which in turn can be reflected in 
the end product), ability to absorb moisture, dyeing quali- 
ties and finally the general performance of the mill. Mill 
management is keenly aware of the problems which ar¢ 
likely to come with machine picked cotton. Please don't 
misunderstand me, mill management wants to see the grow- 
ers efforts receive higher rewards, and the only economic 
basis for this reward to come is in lower unit production 
cost. I contend that one man, one mule, one furrow cultiva 
tion must end. The colorful scene of the Negro field hand 
harvesting the crop must be replaced by the machine. Sub- 
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sidies and economic controls are not the answer. Also, these 
same type methods must be eliminated from the mill's lines 
of processes. 

Some of the men from the cotton fields, and those who 
made improvement in mechanization of farming contended 
that if the mills and textile machinery builders had like- 
wise made some contribution towards the improvement of 
our machines and processes that the economics of the tex- 
tile industry would be way out in front. I think this an un- 
fair charge for we have many more machines and processes 
to deal with. However, we might cite automatic spooling, 
high-speed warping, tie-in machines, one-process pickers, 
long-draft and others, to say nothing of improved finish- 
ing methods and styling which have enhanced the value and 
beauty of cotton fabrics. 

Also, keep in mind that instead of the protective um- 
brella of subsidies being held over the industry's head, we 
have been caught in the down pour of minimum wage, and 
wage and hour acts, to say nothing of still other pressure 
groups encouraged by very left of center influences. Re- 
member the blue eagle of N. R. A. first roosted on the tex- 
tile industry. Remember too, the problem of the grower is 
our concern as well as your concern. Unless cotton fibers 
can be raised and manufactured so that cotton fabrics can 
compete with other fabrics, both the grower and manu- 
facturer can be priced out of the market. 

Keep in mind always that rayon and synthetics are in 
competitive position. Neither does the spinner of synthetics 
pay for these impurities found in cotton. But back to ma- 
chine picked cotton. Anything done by the producers of 
cotton fibers or the ginner to improve cleaning, ginning, 
packaging, will be an aid and value to the spinner. Opening 
and cleaning cotton is one of the main problems facing the 
mill man today. 

In conclusion: cotton has been called king by politicians, 
business men, poets, authors, but remember this—as some- 
one else has also said, “Uneasy rests the head that wears 
the crown.”’ To be king, the king must rule. Not to rule 
means loss of a crown, and generally loss of a crown means 
banishment, or at worst execution! The fate of the king 
‘ies in the hands of such men as here assembled, men at 
work in the field of genetics, agronomy, in laboratories, the 
nachine shops and the mills—all working to a common end 

the preservation of the rule of the king of fibers that 
ends not a knee to any other ruler of a minor fiber clan. 


Selecting Quality Cotton For The Mill 


Continued from Page 31) also must be reasonable. The 
lanters are an important segment of our purchasing power, 
herefore, for selfish reasons alone, cheap raw material must 
iot be gained by returning the planter to a lower standard 
f living. It is by means of high yielding, quick maturing 
arieties, mechanical cultivation and mechanical harvesting 
hat costs and prices can and must be reduced. 

Much has been said as to the premium that mills will be 
villing to pay to limit cotton quality variables by means of 
int identification. With an intention of being of service, 
nd not with an intention of hurting anyone's feelings on 
nts subject, we must be absolutely frank about this matter. 

The manufacturers of synthetic fibers perform this serv- 
¢ to a greater degree than is requested by the cotton manu- 
acturers. It is furnished as a matter of helpfulness to stim- 
late the use of synthetic fibers. No charge is made for this 
crvice, Why should a similar service on cotton be furnished 
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DESIZE 
WITH 
EXSIZE... 


FINISHERS WHO DESIZE with Exsize 
are quick to admit the excellence 


of our natural enzyme desizer. 

For it’s a proven fact that Ex- 
size will finish hundreds of yards 
of cotton or cotton mixed cloth 
for only a few pennies. What's 
more, every yard will be absorb- 
ent, soft... with a good “hand.” 
Subsequent dyeing is sure to be 
even... level.” 

So why not get in touch with 
our Pabst Technical man? He'll 
be glad to study your problems 
... help you solve them either in 
our laboratories or your own mill. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Warehouses at Jersey City, and Textile 
Copr. 1947. . Warehouse Company, Greenville, S. C. 
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Starch 


"THE FINEST MADE” 


MAGIC VALLEY 
PROCESSING COMPANY 


OF IDAHO 


STANTHONY 
STARCH COMPANY, INC. 
MENAN STARCH 

COMPANY. inc. 


OF IDAHO 


AMERICAN KEY 


15 PARK ROW «+ NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


For over 80 years, we have 
been furnishing industry 
and municipalities with 
dependable elevated steel 
tanks. We design, fabricate, 
and erect, in capacities from 
5,000 to 2,000,000 gals., with 
hemispherical, ellipsoidal, 


or conical bottoms. 


Write for prices, stating 


capacity, height to bottom, 


and location. 


TOWERS 


only at additional cost? Too few here apparently realize 
the threat that confronts cotton or otherwise such disre- 
gard of price would not be so evident. 

The manufacturers are interested in this program from 
sentiment and because the economy of our Southland is at 
stake. Whether cotton can remain competitive, or whether 
it is to pass from the economic scene, is not so important 
to the manufacturer as to the breeder, the planter and the 
ginner. We can easily convert our machinery to synthetics 
as well as cotton. Therefore, do not mistake our interest 
for unlimited charity or willingness to undergo financial 
depletion for a sentimental cause. It cotton is priced out 
of the market, we all shall suffer, but you so much more 
so than we. Let us stop considering each and every possibility 
of increasing prices. Rather, let us all concentrate on re- 
ducing costs and prices where the mass of people can buy 
cotton products at a price competitive with the synthetics. 

We endorse the program of the planters and the breeders 
in reducing costs by breeding and mechanization. We cau- 
tion the breeders, however, not to adapt their varieties to 
mechanization at the expense of qualities so essential to 
economical manufacturing. We also caution the ginners 
to avoid damage to mechanized cottons. 

At this time mills are setting up their own laboratories for 
fiber testing and quality control work. We shall need, how- 
ever, some agency to make preliminary tests as to quality 
of cottons in the fall when cotton is being harvested and 
merchandized. This agency should also provide informa. 
tion as to the location where certain varieties are grown, 
and the stocks of each variety that are available. 

We must regretfully admit that we, as manufacturers and 
buyers of raw cotton, have failed to advise you breeders as 
to our requirements for precision and low-cost manufactur- 
ing. I hope, before long, we can intelligently determine 
and advise you of the specific cotton characteristics we need. 
In our corporation, we are working diligently toward this 
end. I feel sure that the co-operation in this program of 
all concerned must lead to gratifying and profitable results 
for us all. 


Rayon Shipments Show Slight Gain 


Rayon shipments in August totaled 81,500,000 pounds. 
an increase of one per cent over the preceding month anc 
121% per cent over the corresponding month in 1946, a 
cording to the September Rayon Organon, the statistica’ 
bulletin of the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. Filamen’ 
yarn shipments totalling 62,900,000 pounds were 0.8 pe’ 
cent above the preceding month and staple shipment 
amounting to 18,600,000 pounds were 1.1 per cent greate: 

Although the importation of rayon staple from abroad u 
the January through July period of 1947, amounting t 
26,291,000 pounds, exceeds imports in a similar seven 
month period in 1939 which was a record year, the level o 
imports has declined appreciably since May, The decline 
according to the Organon, may be attributed to the increas 
ed output of domestic staple, and the larger inventories 0! 
foreign staple now on hand. 


The quick and efhcient conversion by cotton mills at th 
beginning of World War II from peacetime to wartim: 
production, is regarded as one of the outstanding industria’ 
feats in American history. 
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Create Rich Market For Textile Items 


A multi-million dollar market for textile items will be 
reated by a wide-scale repair and refurnishing program 
ing launched by the nation’s larger hotels, according to a 
irvey made by the C. C. Chapelle Co. for The Hotel 
Monthly, trade publication. More than 59 million dollars 
vill be spent for carpeting alone. Lobbies and corridors 


will be recarpeted at a cost of $8.907.000 while $2.137.000 
will be spent for carpets for dining rooms and cocktail 


unges, and $48,782,000 will be used for new carpets in 
est rooms. The hotels will spend an average of $18,000 
r guest room Carpeting. 

Draperies will-be purchased by 72 per cent of the hotels 


renovating guest rooms, and they will spend $6.647.000 for 


hem. This item will require an estimated average of from 
$10.50 to $12 each room. A $15,898,000 market will be 
reated for linens. The smaller hotels of from 100 to 199 
oms will make an average investment of $1,000 for table- 
loths and napkins in their food and beverage departments, 
inging upward to $5,000 in the largest hotels, those of 
more than 500 rooms. A total of $2,828,000 will be spent 
for tablecloths and linens alone. In the guest rooms, the 
maller hotels will spend an average of $15.75 per room, 
inging to $27.25 in the largest hotels. Linen needs will 
nclude sheets and pillow cases type 1-40, bath towels dou- 
ble Terry 20 by 40, and face towels 17 by 32. Bath mats 
iso will be greatly needed. New pillows will be required 
t a cost of $1,865,000, with expenditures ranging from 
S4 to $8 per room. 


Blankets will be bought to the extent of $6,363,000, with 
hotels of from 100 to 399 rooms requiring two part-wool 
blankets per room, and those with more than 400 rooms in 
the market for pure wool ones. An additional 50 per cent 
will be required for double occupancy. A $3,829,000 mar- 
ket for bedspreads will include expenditures figured at from 
$4 to $6 per room. The smaller hotels will be in the market 
for chenille spreads, and the larger ones for monogrammed 
chenille spreads. The huge hotel rehabilitation program 
will extend over a period of three years, with completion 
hinged on availability of labor and materials and ability of 
manufacturers to fill demands of the great market for mate- 
rials and equipment that will be created. 


Burlington Mills Corp. Reports Earnings 


Consolidated net sales of $163,591,875 and estimated net 
profit after taxes of $18,229,544 for the nine months ended 
June 28, 1947, were reported Aug. 14 by Burlington Mills 
Corp., Greensboro, N. C. Net profit after providing for 
preferred dividends amounted to $5.01 per common share. 
These figures compare with sales of $102,961,975 and net 
earnings of $8,635,436, or $2.27 per common share, for 
the nine months ended June 29, 1946. 

Profit rates for the quarter ended June 28, 1947, were 
somewhat reduced from those of the first six months of the 
fiscal year. This reduction was primarily due to wage in- 
creases which were put through in February, advanced 
prices of rayon effective March 1, and price reductions made 
on several of the lines offered by the company. 
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Dyestuffs 
and Textile Specialties 


Co., Inc. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Specialists in Spraying, Conditioning, and Tinting Identification for all fibres 


SPARTANBURG 


FUGITAL 


The Latest Development 
in Oil Base Tints 


NYLON 
* RAYON 
ARALAC 
COTTON 
ACETATE 


WORSTED 
and blends of 
these fibres 

% EASILY 
APPLIED 

* Easily, Quickly 
and completely 
Removed 
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LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 


BARNES SERVICE—Consulting Engineers 


to the Textile Industry for Over One-third Century 
COTTON — RAYON — SILK — AND WOOL 


Surveys — Reorganizations — New Plant Developments for Textile 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and Finishing 


@ Building and Machinery Appraisals and Surveys (Reor- 
ganizations and New Developments) @ Mechanical and 
Operating Surveys—New Methods. (HReorganizations and 
New Developments) @ Order Scheduling and Planning 
@ Work Load Studies, Job Analysis and Job Evaluation, 
with Incentive Plans @ Standard Cost Installations @ 
Cost Control Methods 


Labormeter—Burden-meter—W aste-meter 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


10 High Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C. 


The following is a typical letter written by a client, indi- 
cating the range and quality of service rendered by the 
Barnes engineers: 


“We have employed Barnes Textile Associates, Inc., reg- 
ularly since 1928. During this period we have consulted 
them on an infinite variety of problems having to do with 
the efficient operation of a textile plant 


“They have installed our cost systems, labormeters, car- 
ried out time and operating studies, worked with us in 
labor conferences, installed quality controls, advised us 
with regard to merchandising, assisted us in the purchase 
of machinery, laid out one completely modern plant which 
is in operation today, employing 2,300 employees, and have 
submitted plans for an additional plant and modern dye 
house 


“We consider them the outstanding textile engineers in 
the country today, both with regard to ability and in- 
tegrity, and, during our nineteen years of close contact 
with this firm, their services have been invaluable."’ 


Textile Associations Plan Meetings 
Charlotte and Asheville, N. C., will be the scene of thre: 


important textile association meetings within the next fev, 
weeks. On Oct. 2 the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners A: 
sociation will hold its 22nd annual meeting in Charlott: 
The following week, Oct. 9-10, the North Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers Association will gather at the Grove Par! 
Inn, Asheville, for its 41st annual meeting, first real post 
war meeting of the group. Nov. 18 the scene shifts back to 
Charlotte again where the Carded Yarn Association, repr 
senting 2,000,000 spindles in 13 states, holds its annua! 
meeting. 

Secretary of the Army Kenneth C. Royall, a native North 
Carolinian, will be guest speaker at the meeting of th: 
Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Association and will bh: 
introduced by U. S. Senator Clyde R. Hoey of North Caro 
lina. A luncheon meeting of the group will be addressed by 
Dr. William P. Jacobs, president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, and Frank Constangy, labor r 
lations attorney of Atlanta, Ga. A forecast forum in the 
afternoon will be under the direction of Dr. Claudius T 
Murchison of New York, president of the Cotton-Textil: 
Institute, and other members of the forum will be Roy A 
Cheney, president of the Underwear Institute; Ray Bell of 
New York, president of the Association of Cotton Textil 
Merchants; Frank E. Slack of Philadelphia, president of th: 
Association of Cotton Yarn Distributors; G. R. Bodell o! 
Providence, R. I., president of the American Lace Manufa: 
turers Association; N. S. W. Vanderhoef, president of th: 
Textile Export Association of the United States; and Jose! 
Pollack or David Snyder of the Thread Institute, Inc. Asso 
ciation President A. C. Lineberger, Jr., of Belmont, N. ¢ 
will preside over the meeting and directors and officers for 
the coming year will be elected. 

The meeting of the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 
Association will be tuned mainly to fun and good fellow 
ship with business transactions at a minimum. Following 
meeting of directors on Oct. 9, a business meeting will b« 
held the following day with Dave Hall, president of th 
group, as speaker. The remainder of the program will be 
given over to recreation including golf, a skeet shoot, dan: 
ing, and tours in the beautiful mountain area around Ash: 
ville. Members of the Carded Yarn Association meeting io 
Charlotte Nov. 18 will have as their principal speakers D: 
Claudius T. Murchison and U. S. Senator Clyde R. Hoey 0! 
North Carolina. New officers for the group and seven 
members of the board of directors will be elected by th: 
assembled spinners at this meeting. E. N. Brower of Roc! 
fish-Mebane Yarn Mills, Hope Mills, N. C., is chairman o! 
the board of the association. Harvey W. Moore of Brown 
Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C., is vice-president and Owen Fitz. 
simons of Charlotte is president of the group. 

Another textile meeting of note was scheduled Sept. |* 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City where a text 
symposium was scheduled for the 112th national meeting 
of the American Chemical Society. Dr. Milton Harris 
Milton Harris Associates, chairman of division of cellulos 
chemistry of the A. C. S., was to preside over the symposiu™ 
at which crease-resistant finishes was to be discussed alons 
with detergency and other topics. 

The next general meeting of the Textile Operating E« 
ecutives of Georgia is scheduled Sept. 27 to be held in th 
chemistry building of the Georgia School of Technolog). 
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Atlanta. Slashing and weaving questions will be discussed 
with B. W. Whorton leading the slashing section and H. M. 
jackson handling the weaving. District councils of the 
American Society for Testing Materials in Detroit, Phila- 
delphia and New York have scheduled technical sessions in 
October to which are invited all engineers; technical people 
and others interested. The Detroit meeting will be held 
Oct. 8 at the Rackham Memorial Building; the Philadelphia 
meeting will be held Oct. 16 at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, and the New York gathering will be held Oct. 30 at 
the Engineering Societies’ Building. Petroleum products as 
related to automotive uses will be discussed at the Detroit 
meeting; flammability of textiles and new textile fibers and 
products will provide the theme for the Philadelphia group 
and silicones will be discussed at the New York meeting. 


Leave For India To Survey Textile Plants 


Samuel B. Lincoln, vice-president of Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc., New York City, accompanied by Nathaniel 
M. Mitchell, president of Barnes Textile Associates, Inc., of 
Boston, sailed Sept. 3 for England on their way to India in 
connection with a joint project for Tata Sons, Ltd., Bombay. 
The project involves a complete economic and operating 
study of the four large textile mills owned by Tata Indus- 
tries, Ltd., with the view of adopting most modern methods 
and equipment wherever possible. Every step in the mill 
operations including power development, work assignments 
and cost methods will be covered in the study. The study 
will also be made the basis for a program designed to pro- 
vide considerably more cotton goods for India’s people. At 
the present time, Tata Industries, Ltd., owns and operates 
300,000 spindles and about 7,000 looms. 


Sirrine Will Provides Student Aid Plan 

The will of Joseph E. Sirrine, head of J. E. Sirrine & Co. 
of Greenville, S. C., and widely known in the textile indus- 
try, left the income from the bulk of his estate, expected to 
amount to several million dollars, to be divided equally 
between his brother, William G. Sirrine, and his niece, Jane 
Cothran. After the deaths of Mr. and Mrs. William G. 
Sirrine, and if Miss Cothran dies without children or grand- 
hildren, the estate would be set up as a perpetual memorial 
to Mr. and Mrs. George W. Sirrine, parents of the two 
orothers, to help selected Greenville high school students 
omplete their education. The First National Bank of 
Greenville is trustee of the estate, and the will provides 
that if the estate becomes a memorial fund the .board of 
‘rustees of the city schools shall select students to receive 
cholarships for higher education. 


Tertile Square Club To Honor Reimer 


The Textile Square Club will mark its 20th anniversary 
Nov. 17 at a dinner in the main ballroom of the Hotel 
\stor in New York City. The occasion will also be em- 
loyed to pay honor to Harry Reimer, editor of the Dail) 
\ews Record, who has been president of the club for the 
ast 17 years. Honorary chairmen of the dinner are Wil- 
iam Fraser of J. P. Stevens & Co.; John Hughlett, Dan 
River Mills. Inc.: Walter Galley, Parker-Wilder & Co., Inc.; 
A. W. Rydstrom, Cone Export & Commission Co.; A. H. 
Rullwinkel, L. Bachman Co., and Jack Seaman of Jack Sea- 
man Co. 
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HE was an observant philosopher who wrote “Les- 


sons for tomorrow are best learned by analyzing the 


experiences of today.”’ 


From a practical viewpoint many textile man- 
ufacturers have checked, weighed and balanced their 
experiences in paper supply. And they have learned 
that— 


—HENLEY’S scope of service: 


—HENLEY’S variety of most-needed 
papers; 


—HENLEY’S accessibility through four 


warehouse and sales divisions: 


—all point to HENLEY as the paper service for 
“tomorrow.” But to prepare the way for tomorrow’s 


service, let’s start things today! 


Please Address Your Inquiries 


to Our High Point Office 


HENLEY 


Formerly — 


PARKER PAPER CO. 


Company 
Charlotte, N.C. HIGH POINT, N.C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern Paper Products Division, Asheville, N. C. 
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MANUFACTURING 


Industrial Chemicals 
Sulfonated Oils 
Wetting Agents 
Warp Sizings 
Industrial Paints 
Soaps 


CHEMICAL CO. 
Spartanburg 
SCRUBBING 


WHITE, SAFE FLOORS 


MI-CLEANSER IS AVAILABLE IN ABRASIVE 

OR SOLUABLE GRADES —ALL IDEAL FOR 

HAND AND MACHINE SCRUBBING. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ASHEVILLE,N.C. 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Leather Belting 


AND 


_ Check Straps 
MCKEE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 
T. J. DIGBY, JR. + BOX 244 «+ PHONE 640 «+ GREER, S. C. 
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Reports Describe German Textile Machines 


A large variety of German textile machines for drying 
silk, processing rayon, dyeing, embossing, braiding, spin- 
ning, and several other types are described in 12 reports 
available from the Office of Technical Services, Department 
of Commerce. The reports were prepared by British and 
American investigators who made a thorough study of the 
German textile industry after the cessation of hostilities in 
1945 and 1946. Photostat and microfilm copies of each 
report are on sale by O. T. S. However, all of the reports 
have ‘been consolidated in a single volume by Mapleton 
House, publishers, Brooklyn, N. Y., on sale at $8 a copy 
A brief description of each of the 12 reports including the 
O. T. S. price for photostat and microfilm copies follows: 

PB-34036 (Textile Machinery for Drying Silk Rayon and 
Cotton in Piece Form; photostat, $4; microfilm, $1; a British 
report) discusses briefly the operations of six German textile 
machinery manufacturers, and contains a detailed description 
of a hot air drying machine for pulp in endless sheets, both 
chemical and mechanical, manufactured by H. Krantz at 
Aachen, Germany. Other Kranz machines described include 
a wool drying machine, a sizing and squeezing machine, a 
rinsing, steaming and suction device, a warping machine, 
and others. Photographs are included. PB-19679 (Process- 
ing of Spun Rayon in Germany; photostat, $2; microfilm, 
50 cents; a British report) discusses the operation of seven 
German spinning and weaving plants, and describes in de- 
tail the research findings of the Zellewolle Lehrspinnerei 
research laboratory and pilot plant at Denkendorf estab. 
lished to guide the spun rayon industry in Germany. The 
research covered studies of humidification, temperature. 
storage of fibers, bale openers, mixture chambers, identifica- 
tion tints, picking, carding, drawing and spinning. PB.- 
28750 (Textile Finishing Machinery for Cotton and Rayon 
Piece Goods and Jacquard Machines for Looms Weaving 
Finished Cloth; photostat, $2; microfilm, $1; a British re- 
port) contains general descriptions of several German 
firms, and makes note particularly of a spray damping ma- 
chine for silk fabrics investigated at a plant in Krefeld. The 
purpose of the machine was to damp silk fabrics evenly 
with water, soap and water, or filling. A drawing of the 
machine is appended. Super elastic cotton bowls, and Jac- 
quard machines for weaving borders were also found of 
considerable interest to the authors of this report. PB-2874' 
(Loom Making in Germany; photostat, $2; microfilm, $1; a 
British report) describes visits to seven firms in the Amer 
ican and British occupation zones. The investigators noted 
many types of looms which they thought should be evacu 
ated to Britain for further study. Pictures of some of the 
looms are icluded. 

PB-25592 (German Textile Dyeing, Drying and Finish 
ing Engineers; photostat, $1; microfilm, $1; a British re. 
port) describes two machines of ‘outstanding interest.’’ 
is a steaming machine for. steaming and conditioning woven 
material. The other is a decatizing machine with a heatec 
drying drum located midway between one decatizing rolle: 
and the other for drying the wrapper in its passage between 
the two rolls. Several other machines of general interest arc 
also described. PB-13758 (Producing Durable Embossing 
on Rayons and a Machine for Coloring Embossed Fabrics, 
photostat, $1; microfilm, 50 cents) describes an I. G. Far- 
benindustrie method for producing wash-fast embossings 
on spun rayon which were unusually durable and withstood 
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.everal washings. The report also describes an embossing 


alendar machine which prints a fitted color effect at the 
ime time the goods are being embossed. PB-19683 (Ger- 
in Circular Lace Braiding Machine; photostat, $1; micro- 
Im... 50 cents: a British report) reports on two German 
rms making circular braiding machines, and contains a 
ietailed description of a jacquard machine introduced by 
he Wilhelm Revising firm in 1942. Circular lace braiding 
nachines are almost entirely a German development, the 
port states. PB-6360 (Deutsche Spinnereimachinenban; 
hotostat, $1; microfilm, 50 cents; a British report) de- 
ribes the products of a spinning machinery manufacturer 
t Ingolstadt, Germany, including cotton cards, cotton draw- 
.g frame, cotton roving frame and ring spinning frame. 
some novel features of the machine are noted. 

PB-2466 (Manufacture of Non-Woven or Compressed 
\'oolen Felts in Germany; photostat, $1; microfilm, 50 
nts) is a summary account of the raw materials, manufac- 
ring processes, and industry standards and costs for 14 


(German firms making non-woven felt in sheets. wheels and 


ils. PB-3881 (German Pile Fabrics for Upholstery and 
Wearing Apparel; photostat, $1; microfilm, 50 cents. Dur- 
ng the war the German pile fabric industry used synthetic 
ins, chiefly acetate and viscose rayon, almost exclusively, 
this report states. Preparatory processes before weaving, 
warp and filling preparation, weaving, and inspection, 
nending and measuring techniques are discussed. The only 
ovel features of the pile fabric industry observed by the 
nvestigators were two looms, a freize and cut pile wire 
om and a double shuttle plush loom. The report contains 
rief descriptions of both looms. PB-1632 (Punching of 
binnerets, L. G. Farben, Munich; photostat, $1; microfilm, 

cents) gives a detailed account of the punching of holes 
| tantalum spinnerets. PB-18937 (German Shuttle Block 

dustry; photostat, $2; microfilm, 50 cents: a British re- 
ort) deals with German techniques for compressing wood 

r textile shuttles. Several illustrative photos from German 
italogues are appended. 

Orders for photostat or microfilm copies of any of the 
‘bove reports should be addressed to Office of Technical 
rvices, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
d should be accompanied by check or money order pay- 
le to the Treasurer of the United States. Orders for the 
nsolidated volume containing all the reports should be 
dressed to Mapleton House, Publishers, 5415 17th Ave- 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Clemson School Of Textiles Is Growing 


The textile school of Clemson College, Clemson, S. C., is 
nected to rank as one of the world’s best after plans are 
npleted for the use of a $1,000,000 contribution made 
the textile industries of South Carolina to improve the 
tile faculty and educational program at Clemson. Dr. 
gh Brown, head of the textile department, has announced 
one-fourth of a $100,000 order of machinery and 
ipment has been delivered and will be in use this fall. 
¢ total shipment has been on order for 18 months. 
Che J. E. Sirrine Textile Foundation is working out plans 
use of the million dollar grant. Approximately 550 
dents are expected to enroll in the school of textiles this 
'. Although the enrollment will be about the same as last 
it, the teaching staff has been increased 25 per cent over 
1946-47 session. 
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means better, 

more efficient, 
, lower cost 
finishing 


for your... 


For over thirty-seven 
_year Laurel has met suc- 
_c@ssfully myriad chal- 
lenges of leading dyers, 
bleachers and finishers 
‘with better, more efficient processing agents. 
_ Ask Laurel Technicians for their recommendations. — 


Laurel Boil-Off Oils and Compounds - Laurel Emul- 
sions and Softeners - Laurel Hosiery Finishes - 
Nylon Finishes - Laure! Rayon Oils - 
Oil + Laurel Wool Oils 


Laurel 
Laurel Textile 
. Laurel Special Finishes 


soaps, oils, finishes 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Wn. FO Bevtolel’s Sons | OFFICES — 
ESTABLISHED 1909 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Warehouses —Paterson, W. J.» Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, W. C 


KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
ENDLESS BLANKETS 
RAYON SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 


W.C. HAMES 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 
Dearborn 5974 


H. W. CURTIS 
735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Allendale 3521 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT WILLIAM J. MOORE 
111 Auguste St., Telephone 150 1 Pendleton St. 
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SELLING AGENTS 


For Southern Cotton Goods 


CURRAN) & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 
Sein ents 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


LONGER 

LASTING 
BOILER 

FURNACES 


“Boller furnaces lined with CARECO 
lest twe to four times loager than 
those lined with fire brick. Write fer 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


Cotton Goods Market 


No change upon the present position of the cotton gray 
goods market is anticipated by Worth Street circles as a 
result of the issuance of the Department of Agriculture's 
forecast of an 11,849,000-bale cotton crop for 1947. 

The actions of cotton are entirely apart from that of the 
gray fabric market, trade observers in New York City de 
clare, and as far as Worth Street is concerned it still remains 
a matter of supply and demand. 

Fine goods quotations have been firm with no weakening 
of the market seen. Some buyers declare that the quality of 
present offerings are not up to those of pre-war days, but 
with the present scarcity of cloth buyers cannot afford to bx 
choosy. However, once there is any weakening then com 
plaints can be expected from buyers with an increase in the 
number of cases being brought to arbitration, it is pre 
dicted. 

At the present time the fine gray cloth market is greatly 
restricted with these cloths available only from a few sources 
and in small quantities, it is pointed out. 

Selling of wide industrial cotton cloths remains on 3 
restricted basis with buyers continuing to move only with 
the greatest caution. In most cases contracts have been mad 
on production of various goods right through the year 
though output ts still available for November-December. 

Selling in routine, day to day transactions with no un 
usual developments continues in the duck and wide cotton 
goods markets. The majority of duck mills are sold through 
October-November and on wide fabrics, generally through 
the first quarter. 

In the attempt to decrease inventories, industrial cloth 
users are not going far ahead. Practically all of them refuse 
to commit themselves more than 60 days, in some cases onl; 
30. However, one house points out, this does not mean tha‘ 
business is bad. As long as its mills are sold two to thre: 
months ahead, it declares, there is nothing to worry about 

A total of 2,333,000,000 yards of cotton broad woven 
goods was produced during the second quarter of 1947 
141,000,000 yards or six per cent less than the productio: 
in the first quarter, the Census Bureau announced thi: 
month. 

Of the 394,000 looms in place on June 28, 1947, ther 
were 378,000 active on the first shift; 355,000, on the 
second; and 170,000 on the third. A total of 492,000,000 
loom hours were operated, which was one per cent above 
the first quarter 1947. 

The total yarn consumed in the production of cotton 
broad woven goods and tire fabrics amounted to 906,001 
000 pounds, of which 838,000,000 pounds were cotton, 
57,000,000 pounds rayon, and 11,000,000 pounds other 
than cotton or rayon yarns. 


LP. STEVENS C0, Ine. 


fabrics for div ersified uses 


44 LEONARD sveset 


NEW YORK 
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‘on ginned from the 1947 crop prior to Sept. 
vith 532.664 bales for 1946 and 461.896 for 1945. 


Cotton Yarns Market 


A United States cotton crop of 11,849,000 bales is now 
recast by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, based on 
formation as-of Sept. 1. Favorable weather east of the 
{ississippi river have offset drought and high temperatures 
the western part of the belt and production prospects 
main practically the same as indicated on Aug. 1. The 
7 crop is expected to be around 3.2 million bales larger 
an last year's small production, but nearly 550,000 bales 
‘s than the 1936-45 average. 
Abandonment of cotton in cultivation July 1 ts indicated 
( 1.2 per cent, compared with 3.2 per cent in 1946 and 1.9 
r cent for the ten-year average. This would leave 21,143,- 
) acres for harvest—an increase of around 3.5 million 
res over last year. Lint yield per acre, computed at 269.0 
nds, is 33.7 pounds more than the 1946 yield and 18.4 
unds over the average. 
The Bureau of the Census reports 647,391 bales of cot- 
1, compared 


Sale yarn shippers are likely to seize on the next general 
se in freight rates to shift to customers the entire burden 
{ transportation costs, according to Philadelphia distrib- 
tors, who point out that a few of the larger sources already 


have adopted this policy. Other spinners, however, remain 
willing to pay up to an average of one cent a pound with 
the customers rebating any freight costs exceeding this. 


The rebate feature is cited as a nuisance both to shippers 


ind consignees, especially where deliveries are small and 
trequent. Over-all effect of continued rise in delivery costs, 


(is stated, is to give manufacturers located in the proximity 


of large cotton mill centers a more definite advantage over 


stomers located at distant points. 
Knitting yarns have been receiving major buyer attention 


recently, some of the larger cotton yarn distributors report. 
Encouraging reports of stepped-up production are coming 
irom users in the weaving trades but this has not been re- 
lected in expanded buying of weaving yarns, it is said. 


Mercerized cotton yarn prices are holding firm, distrib- 
rs indicate, with quotations from prices buyers have 
orted for some weeks now. While during late spring 
| summer, activity in mercerized yarns was dull, market 
ervers say they now see signs of a definite improvement, 
ich is expected to be more evident late this month or in 
tober. 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


PEAGH & Co. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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Makers of Spi nning and 


Smooth out your production curve to a new high, 
by putting in new DIAMOND FINISH rings. Our 
conventional and oil-lubricated rings provide per- 
fect traveler raceways for top speed operation of 
your spinning and twisting. Note — why not 
examine your rings NOW so as to give us enough 
advance notice to assure delivery when needed? 


WHITINSVILLE ("455 


IAG CoO. 
Twister R inys since 1873 


CHARLOTTE,WN.C. 


CHEMICALS 
OILS, SOAPS 
FINISHES 


AND 


SPECIALTIES 
y Chemical Co 


SOUTH BOULEVARD 
3127 
Charlotte 


PHONE 3-8620 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and suppli 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in ureent need of informatio» 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscriber: 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. J. Severs, C. H. White 


AKRON BELTING CO.. THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm 
J. Moore, 111 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.: The Akron Belting Co., 406 8S. and 
St.. Memphis, Tenn.; Oliver D. Landis, N. C. Agent, 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 
4,.N.C 


ALLEN CO., THE. 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8. C 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 
New York City. Sou 


30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
Office and Warehouse. Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 


Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, 
R. S. Meade, M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office: J. Adams. 1404 8S. 22nd St., 
Birmingham. Ala.: Jack B. Button. 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; 


Cc. B. Suttle, Jr.., 
St.. Mobile, Ala.: 
La. 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 

AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas. N. C. L. W. Ingle, 
owner 

AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer 

ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3ist St., Chicago 9, Ill 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co... P. O. Box 2664. Birmingham, Ala.: Armour 
& Co.. 1816 Liberty Life Bide... Charlotte, N. C.: Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg.. Huntington, W. Va. 
ARMSTRONG CORK CO... Industrial Div.. Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C., J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mer 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou 
N. Tryon St.. Charlotte. N. C.. W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mer. Technical 
Service Men: Reid Tull. 116 W. Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; 
W. L. Mills, 803 Magnolia St., Greensboro, N. C., Phone 3-6282;: Philip L 
Lavole, 19 Polk St.. Sylacauga, Ala.: John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville. 8S. C.. Phone County 7614: Harry Green, 1934 Dimon St., Columbus, Ga., 
Phone 3-9727. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon 8St., Charlotte, 
N 


ASHWORTH INC., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place. 
Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drewery 
St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


BARBER-COLEMAN CO... Rockford, lll. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville. S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery B'dg., Spartanburg. 8. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Mgr... D. S&S. Quern, P. O. Box 183, 
Charlotte, N. C Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. 
c.: J. R. Hopkins, 403 Diggs Bivd., Warner Robbins, Ga. 

BEST & CO... INC., EDWARD H.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 185 
Pinecrest Ave.. Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: Raiph Gossett, 111 Augusta 
St.. Greenville, S. C., Phone 150; William J. Moore, 1 Pendieton 8St., Green- 
ville, S. C 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Evell St.. Spartanburg, 8.C. P. C. Blackman, 
Jr.. W. B. Uhler, Paul C. Thomas, Atlanta, Ga. John C. Turner, Box 916; New 
England, Frank T. Seery & Co., Inc., Melrose, Mass 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St.. Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. 
Smith. Greenville. S. C.: J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023, Atianta 1, Ga 
BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse. 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Mer Russell C 
Young; Reprs.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga.; Willard E. Smith, Charlotte. 
N.C 

BROOKLY FIBRE BROOM CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou 
Box 841, Greenville, 8. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga.. Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell] A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.;: Spartanburg, 8S. C., Montgomery & Crawford 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville: Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly. Jr.. George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lawrence Newman. care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.;: James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.: Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn 
Chicago, Ill.: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa 
Zahn, Johnston Bldg... Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St., Greenville, 8S. C. 


CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL FILMS, 403 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C 
A. H. Sterling, Director of Sales. 


CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., Steel Creek Ra., P. O. Box 1922, Charlotte, 


423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: C. P. Kirchen, 10 South 
T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bidg., New Orieans. 


Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N 


Dist. 


Headquarters, 2130 


Repr.: John Batson, 


Reps.: Greenville, S. C.. 


Sou. Rep.: J. H 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville. 8. C. 

CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia. N. C., Division of A. B. Carter. Inc 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas 
Tex 

CHANDLER MACHINERY CO., 120 Houston St... N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC.. Charlotte. N. C. Peter 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. EB. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, 8. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 

CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
and Warehouses. Charlotte, N. C 

CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau, S. E. Mer.., 
Sales Co., Inc., 325 Western Union Bidg.. Atlanta 3, Ga., Tel 
Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimosa Dr., 


Sou. Offices 


Clinton 
Cypress 1127; 
Decatur, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, Box 
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342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.: Clinton Sales Co., Inc... Geo. B. Moore, Bo» 
481. Phone 822. Spartanburg. S. C. Jack M. Gibson. 900 Woodside Bidg., Phorn. 
3713, Greenville, 8S. C.: Boyce L. Estes, Box 132. LaGrange. Ga. Stocks carrk 
at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Consolidated Brokera;, 
Co., Greenville, S. C.: Bonded Service Warehouse. Atlanta, Ga.: Industria 
Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

COLE MFG. CO., R. D.. Newnan. Ga 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corr 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro. N. C., W. Rouse Joyner: 
Mer Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bide.. Spartanburg. S. C.: Co 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville. S. C.. J. Allen Simpson, Me 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bide... Atlanta 
ya.. J. Cantey Alexander, Megr.: Corn Products Sales Co.. Comer Bidg., Bir: 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelly, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 
CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, 303 Third Ave.. Newark. N. J. 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. Worcester. Mass. Sou 
Piant: 1505 Hutchison Ave.. Charlotte. N. C 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester. Mass. Sou 


. New York, N. Y. 


Offices and 


Reps Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 333 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. a 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Teunton. Mass. Sou 
P. ©. Box 834. Greenville. S. C.: John H. O'Neill 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg 
DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton. O. Textile Accessory Reps.: 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: William L. Morgan 


Rep.: John E. Humphries 
P. ©. Box 720, Atilants 

5. 

J. O. Cole 

P. O. Box 846, Greenville 


5. C.; Thomes W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave.. N E.. Atlanta. Ga.: T. A 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury. N. C. V-Belt Reprs.: O. E. Stevens. P 
Box 1659, Charlotte, N. C.: R. D. Newton. 1503 Harbert Ave.. Memphis, Ten: 


Oo. C. Williams, 240 Spring St.. N.W.. 
2368, Birmingham, Ala.: W. E. Wayland, P. O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach, F! 

A. J. Zeller, 3800 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mer 
The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga. Textile Jobber 

Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.: Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., La 
Grange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas. Tex 

DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Pient and Sales Offices. Asheville. N. C. Sou 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072. Asheville. N 

DIATE RADIO SUPPLY CO., 1715 Main St.. Columbia. S. C.: 22 Richardso: 
St., Greenville, 8. C.; 912 8. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.: 416 W. Market & 

Greensboro, N. C. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I 
DODENHOFF CO., INC., W. D., Greenville. S. C 


DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: William H. Harriso: 
551 Wilton St.. Marianna, Fla.: L.’G. Strickland, R. F. D. 4, Durham, N. C 
George E. Bush, 800 Magnolia Ave.. Charlotte. N. C 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equip 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R: I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg. © 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga.. 242 Forsyth St.. 8.W.. W. M. Mitche 
DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham, England: Boston, Mass 

DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 328 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @&@ CO., E. 1., Organic Chemicals Dept., Main Office 
Wilmington, Del. D. C. Newman, Mgr. Sou. District; Charlotte Office, 414 5 
Church St... R. D. Sloan, Mer.: J. D. Sandridge. Asst. Mer. Reprs.: E. P 
Davidson, W. 1. Pickens, M. D. Haney, Jr., H. H. Field. H. B. Constable, N. R 
Vieira, W. R. Ivey, I. F. Chambers, B. S. Nicholson, J. T. Hasty. Jr.: J. A 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; T. R. Johnson, Greenville. 8S. C.: J. T. McGregor 
Greensboro, N. C.;: J. A. Kidd, High Point, N. C.: John L. Dabbs. Jr.. Hickory 
N. C. Atlanta Office, 1206 Spring St.. N. W., A. B. Owens. Mer. Reprs.: W. F 
Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.,. J. H. Stradley, W. A. Howard, Gayle Rogers. J. |! 
Fesperman, Jr.. John 8S. Gardner; C. H. Asbury. Chattanooga, Tenn.: M. * 
Morrison, Jr., Knoxville, Tenn.; A. W. Pickens, Columbus, Ga.: J. E. Demp: 
Orlando, Fia.: J. A. Verhage, Memphis, Tenn 

DURANT MFG. CO., 1957 N. Buffum St... Milwaukee 1, Wis.: 157 Orange 
Providence 3, R. I. Exclusive Sou. Reprs.: F. W. Warrington Co.., Charlo 
C. 

EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence. Mass. Sou 
St.. Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.: Clifton E. Watson. Mer. ov 
Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 1982, Phone Ma” 
2643, Atlanta, Ga.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. Dallas 1. Tex. 
ENGINEERING SALES O©O., 217 Builders’ Bldg... Charlotte, N. C., and 
Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C.;: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FELTERS CO., THE, 210-G South St., Boston. Mass 

FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3900-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. So” 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn 

FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices. 509 Johnston Blcs 
Charlotte. N. C 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I 
Process Co., Greenville, S. C.: Central 
Tenn. 

GASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING CO., Gastonia. N. C 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia. N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., 1337 W. Second Ave., Gasto™ 
N. C.: Cc. E. Honeycutt. 


GASTONIA SHEET METAL WORKS, Gastonia, N. C 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at °° 
W. Pifth St.. Charlotte, N. C.; 1620 Comer Bidg.. Birmingham. Ala.: 110 
St., Houston, Tex.; 1710 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. Sales Office at §21-52) © 
& 8S. National Bank Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. Sou. Sales ®” 
Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga.: 2000 Race ©‘ 
Baltimore 30, Md.; 818 Tuckaseege Rd., P. O. Box 970. Charlotte 1. N. © 
3909 Capitol Ave.. Houston 3, Tex. 

GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C. D. B. Sm!!! 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thom! 
Asheville, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.;: H. C. Mills; Jr., Colum” 


Atianta, Ga.: K. C. Sparks, P. O. Bos 


Plant, 1118's W. Four 


Sou. Plants, Southern Fran* 
Franklin Process Co., Chattanoos® 
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COOLING—VENTILATING 
MOISTENING—HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


NDUSTRIAL 
COOLING & MOISTENING CO., INC. 


PHONE 7719 - - - . CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MERROW 
High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conven!- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P.O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


DENMAN 


PICKERS LUG STRAPS 
HOLD-UPS 


Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Year 


The Terrell Co.. Ine. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 

Elizabeth. N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 
Hiamilton and Montreal, Canada 
Manchester, England——European Agt. 


James F. Notman 

E. W. S. Jasper. Inc. 

W. J. Westaway Co.. Ltd 
Geo. Thomas & Co. 


Yates D. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Moving «+ Erecting + General Overhauling + Export’ng 


Serving the Textile Industry Since 1923 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


1055 W. Franklin Ave. Phone 1723 


Johnson Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


TELEPHONE 6450 P. Oo. BOX 14168 


| 
| 


Our SERVICE Backed by Years of Experience 


—enables us to give you the BEST in the 


MANUFACTURE OF 


Stee! Rolls 

Fiyer Pressers 

Card Room Spindies 
Lifting Rods 


REPAIR OF 


Steel Rolls 
Roving Spindles 
Spinning Spindles 
lyers 


OVERHAULING OF 


Fly Frames 
Spinning Frames 
Twisters 
Spoolers 


MOVING OF 


All Kinds of Textile Machinery 


Southern 
SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. 


WE MANUFACTURE, OVERHAUL AND REPAIR COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
W. H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. 
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8. C.: Guy H. Sowards, Raleigh. N. C.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer... Bluefield, 


W. Va.; E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.;: J. E. Camp- 
bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPF., 495 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.. S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave.. Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
MecPetters, Mer... Phone 2-0205: W. P. 
C. Bennett, Phone 2-1595. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville, S&S. C. 
GUARDIAN CHEMICAL O©O., 708 Jefferson St... N.W., Atianta, Ga. 


GULF OTL CORP. OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div. Office, Atlanta, Ga. C. T. 
Timmons, Greenville, 8S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 8. C.: R. G. 
Burkhalter, Charlotte. N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; G. W. Burkhal- 
ter, Greensboro, N. C.: S. E. Owen. Jr.. Hendersonville, N. C.; R. L. Winchell, 
Raleigh. N. C. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.: New York. N. Y.; Philadelphia. 
Pa.: New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, Ohio 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway. New York 18, N. Y¥ 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE ©O., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Mgr.; 
Charlotte, N. C.. Office, 1201 Johnston Blidg., Herman J. Jones, Mgr.; J. T. 
Miller, Service Repr. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
ment Coe.), Hampton, Ca. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.: Warehouses and Sales Divisions: 
N.C... Asheville. N. C.. Gastonia, N. C 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, 5S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., JOHN, 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. 
Rep.: Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. OC. 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS. INC., 200 Academy St., Greenville, 8. C 


HOUGHTON & FE. F., 303 Lehigh Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: W. H. Brinkley. Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead &t., 
Charlotte. N. C.. Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville. S. C.. Tel. 4856-7: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 232-7443: G. J. Reese. 315 St. Charlies St.. New Orleans, La.; C. L. 
Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg.. 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md.. Tel. 
Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; 
J. J. Reilly. 2788 Peachtree Rd.. N.E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 
7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. G. Schults, 130! 
W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.. Tel. 3-2916: S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1807. or. 30244 Otteray Drive. High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; W. C. McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916: W. A. Isenburg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 2°58 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants. 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Fioyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent: Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., 
Austin, Tex 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needham, Mass 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY COMPANY, Clinton, &. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Executive. W. Irving Bullard, Pres.. Charlotte, N. C.; A. P. Newton, Asst. to 
the President. Charlotte, N. C.: S. B. Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, 8. C.; 
Sou. Rep.: W. D. “Chip’’ Clark, 74 Montclair Dr., N.E., Atianta, Ga.; Sou. 
Subsidiary. The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Dis- 
tributors: Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte. N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.;: Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.. Gastonia. N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson. S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg. S. C.: Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 5S. C.; 
Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial Suppliers, LaGrange, Ga.; South- 
ern Belting Co.. Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ala 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. O. 
JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 831 Moretz Ave.. Phone 6450, Charlotte N. C., 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Mgr. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices, 
Greenville. S. C. W. O. Slimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, OGreens- 
boro. N. Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.; Charlies C. Withington, Greenville, 
C 


KEEVER STARCH C©CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 12300 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Gou. 
Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; Luke Castile, 924 Monticello Tarrace, 
Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KELLER TOOL CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. Marcus Bailey, 117 8. 2ist St., 
Birmingham 3, Ala.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 4, N.C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP... New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte. N. C.: J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, 8. C. 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadel 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. c.; W. 
O. Box 1044, Greenville, 8. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., ~~ Mass. Henry W. Hersey, Gelling 
Agent, 444 Norwood Place. Greenville, 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY CoO., P. . wh 1316, New Spartanburg Highway, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E.,. 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 5S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING OO., 
Newark 5. N. J. Sou. Repr.: J. Fred Welch, 1317 Lafayette Ave., Charlotte, 
N. C. Sou. Distributors: Tidewater Supply Co.. Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Asheville, 
N. C.: Columbia, S. C.: Enoxville, Tenn.; Richmond, Va.; Roanoke, Va.; 
Chears Bearing Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 8S. Donald Fortson Co.., 
Parmer Co., Macon, Ga.; John D. Robinson Co., 
Alabama Supply Co.., Inc., West Point, Ga.; Noland Oo., Inc., 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co... Memphis, Tenn.; Tafel Elec. & Supply Co., Nash- 
ville. Tenn.: Turner Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.: Jefferson Brick Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; R. J. Tricon Co., New Orleans, La. 


Geo. A. 
(Bill) Anderson, Phone 23-1824: Albert 


(Div. of Seuthern States Equip- 


Headquarters and Main 
Charlotte, 


1440-44 S. Tryon S8t., Char- 


. Bargent, P 


128 Lockwood 
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LUTTRELL & ©CO., C. E., Greenville, 8. C. 


MAGUIRE & ©CO., JOHN 370 Fourth Ave.. 
ents: Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg.. 
Jr.. Grant Bidg.. Atlanta 3. Ga. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN. 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, S. C. Sou. Distributors 
Alabama-—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham: Gadeden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mchy. Co., Atlanta: Bigg Supply Co.. Macon Kentucky—<raft-Pelle Co.. 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charictte Supply Co., Charlotte: Dillon Supply Co.. 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville: Columbia Supply Co., Columbia: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga: Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co. 
Johnson City, Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co., Knoxville: Buford Bros. Inc.. Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller. 
Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C. 

MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE. 60 EF. 42nd 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.. Fred O 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mer. Reprs R. ©. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges 

M-B PRODUCTS, 130-134 E. Larned St., Detroit 26, Mich. Wilson F. Hurley. 
P. O. Box 1443, Greenville, S. C.. Virginia and South Carolina Repr.: J. W 
Davis, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga., Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana Repr.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte 1, N. C., North Oarolina 


New York City. Sou. Correspond- 
Charlotte, N. C.; John P. Maguire. 


New York City 


Repr.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main S8t., Dallas 1, Tex., Oklahoma. 
Arkansas and Texas Repr. 

McKEE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. J 
Digby, Jr.. P. O. Box 244. Greer, S. C. 

MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta. Ga. N.C. Repr Walter 8S 


Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury. N. C.: S. C. Repr 
Box 1351, Greenville, 5S. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr 
Box 433s, Atlanta, Ga. 

MERROW MACHINE ©O., THE. & Laure! St.. 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8. C 
MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep.: 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. I.: 
& Co., Ltd., Leiscester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD. Manufacturers’ Agent. Woodside Bide.. 
MITCHAM & CO., N. Marietta St.. P. O. Box 271, 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louis 4. Mo. 
Mgr., Brown Marx Bidg., Birmingham 3, Ala.: 
Charlotte 2, N. C 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC., Spartanburg. S. C. Paul C. Thomas, Pres - 
Treas.; J. W. Ivey, Vice-Pres. and Sales Mgr. Reprs.: J. J. Blake, K. T. Moore 
T. J. Boyd, Spartanburg,..S. C.: W. E. Nash, Asheville, N. C 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY ©O., 42-B Adams St., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr 
Slaughter Machinery Co., Charlotte 1. N. C 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, #0 
Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr. Kenneth Mackenzie 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford. C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker. Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt. 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; James I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg 


James P. Coleman, P. O 
R. L. Holloway, P. 


Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 


1812 Main St 
(including Canada) C. E 
European Rep.: Mellor, Bromiley 


Greenville, 8. C. 
Gastonia, N. C 


G. Frankie, Gen. Branch 
J. B. Trotter, Johnston Bidg 


Atianta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, County Club Apts.. Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones 
508 Cotton Exchange Bidg.. New Orleans, La 

NATIONAL PLASTICS, INC., Knoxville 2. Tenn 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Office 


and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Frank S. Beacham. 
Askew, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.: J. K. Sumner. 
N. C. 


NEISLER MILLS ©CO., INC., 40 Worth St.. New York, N. Y. 


NEW DEPARTURE, DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, Administrative Offices 
Bristol, Conn.; headquarters of Southeastern territory: New Departure, 1154 
National Press Bidg.. Washington 4, D. C., A. A. Gloetzner, Mgr.: Sou. Repr 
Jones Y. Pharr, Jr., 2615 Marston Rd.. Charlotte, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. BH. Sou. Reprs.: 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Mrs. W. G. Hamner. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St.. 
sey. Norwood Piace, Greenville, 5S. C 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Whse., 224 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 3-7191. Falls L. Thoma 
Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales Engineers: W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 116! 
Greensboro, N. ©C.; F. D. Jacoway, Box 28, Atlanta. Ga.: Claud M. Hendrix 
P. O. Box 2, Atlanta. Ga.; F. W. Phillips, Box 782, Greenville, S. O.: James 
E. McNeely, Jr., 223 W. Fourth St., Gastonia, N. C.; James A. Sorrells, Jr 
Box 1062, Nashville, Tenn. 


NOBLE, BOY, » Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John B. Batson. P. O. Box &! 
Greenville, 8. 


NOONE @& wm. R., 105 Washington St.. Boston. Mass. 
NORTH CAROLINA EQUIPMENT CO., Charlotte, N. C.: Raleigh, N. ( 


Agt. L. E. Taylor 
Honea Path, 8. C.: H. B 
P. ©. Box 1607, Charlotte 


Char 
Box 26, Gastonia, N 
5S.W., Atianta, Ga.; Henry H. Her 


Asheville, N. C.; Wilmington, N. C. Southern Equipment Sales Co., Columb! 
8. C. 
NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, Yor* 


Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., 1378 Murphy Ave.. 
“A.”’ Phone Raymond 2196-2136, Atlanta, Ga.: 
Phone 250. Frank G. North, Pres. and Treas.; Mark W. Mayes, V.-Pres. Rept 

R. E. Howell, Sales Engineer, Marietta, Ga.; Emile LeClair. Atlanta. 

Raymond J. Payne, Carolinas, P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C.. Phone 
4-7331. 


PABST SALES ©O., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Galisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Text!!* 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 5. C 

PARKS-CRAMER Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 


PEACH & ©O., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach 


5.W., P. O. Box 123, Statio 
Marietta, Ga.. P. O. Box 


and Charlotte, N. ©. At 


PEASE & CO., 119% E. Fifth St., Charlotte. N. C. 
PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Ceda’ 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer.. 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlan 


Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter. Greensboro 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bldg.. Spartanburg, 8. C. Stock 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
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Meinhard, Greeff « Co. 


INC. 


54 Madion New York 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
E. F. Skinner, Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C., Charlotte 2-5449 


J. E. SERRINE CO. 


GREENVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA 


TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS - KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 
BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZATION + STEAM POWER PLANTS 


WATER + WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


~ 


Moisture, and roof 


CARBOZITE PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
FOR 
METAL—WO0D—CONCRETE 


For Details, Write or Call 


SOUTHERN SPECIALTIES CORP. 


P.O. Box 6025 @ CHARLOTTE, N. C. @ Phone 4-7581 


PROTECT RIGHT — USE CARBOZITE 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


RUBBER-LINED PIPE and FITTINGS 
RUBBER and ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN INC. 


NORTH CHARLESTON PLANT 
NORTH CHARLESTON, S.C. 
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WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 16 


| Available Again for Immediate Shipment | 


BAKELITE 
CEMENT 


BC 6052 


Made especially for use with leather 
in covering metal front box plates 
for Stafford Thread Cutters, or 
other applications where a sticking 
job is to be done to metal. 


Distributed by 


CAROLINA BELTING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1377 . 26 Augusta Street 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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: 20) Our technical staff always at 
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PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO., (Group Department, Joseph F. Freeman, Mgr.) 
Home Office, Greensboro, N. C. Group Specialists: Ed. A. Maxwell, E. G. Jones, 


Joe L. McLean 

PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO., INC., 1374 Murphy Ave... &.W.. P. O. Box 
116, Station A, Telephone RAymond 2136, Atlanta, Ga. Frank G. North, Chair- 
man of the Board: Mark W. Mayes. Pres. and Treas.: E. LeClair, Saies Mgr; 
Glee B. Thompson, Atlanta, Ga. Raymond J. Payne, Carolina Reprs., P. O 
Box 6000, Charlotte 7. N. Tel. 4-733! 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg., 
Pittsbureh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., James 


R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer 

PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Camp Wadsworth 
PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC... Tih Ave. and 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
Welfare Plans Div.). Chattanooga, Tenn. 
mercial Bank Bidge.. Gastonia. N. C 
RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE. Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth S8t.. 
Cincinnati 1, O., Tel. Cherry 7820, Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St.. Atlanta 1. Ga.. Tel. Hemlock 1677: Charlotte Office: J. R. Wikile and 
John Vogler. P. O. Box 1088. Charlotte 1. N. C.. Tel. 4-1626: Dallas Office: D 
F. McKinnon. 3200 Main St.. Dallas. Tex.. Tel. Central 6415 


Spartanburg, S. C 
Tabor Rd hiladeiphia 20, Pa 


(Group Accident and Health and 
Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims. William W. Ray 

RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St... Philadelphia 6. Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305. C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 15869, Green- 
ville, S. C.: A. 8. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta. Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex 

RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P 


©. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C 
N.C 

ROBERT & CO., INC., Atianta, Ga. 

ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bidg.. 


Phone 22-3201: A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., 
Atwood 2619.’ 


: R. EB. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro. 


Sou. Of- 
Charlotte, N. 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga.. Phone 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C.. Jack Roy. Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.;: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. 
Supply Depot. Charlotte. N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.: F. Robbins Lowe 
and C. P. Clanton, Selling Aets.. Atlanta, Ga.: Miles A. Comer and H. M 
Walsh, Selling Agts.;: Greenville, S. C.. Charlies 8S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agt. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St.. New York 13. N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mer. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, BE. A. Scott, A. Pate. Atlanta, Ga.: W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St.. Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Dantel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas. Tex.: A. Welling La Grone, 1105 Augusta St.. Greenville, &. C. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO.,. Dist. Office. 573 W. Peachtree St Atlanta, Ga.. 
FP. W. Schwettmann, Megr., Lubricating Sales: P. W. Goddard, Mgr., Industrial 
Oil Sales; G. R. Dyer, Mer National Accounts Dept. State Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fia.. Miami, Fla... Tampa, Fla.; Columbia 
S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial Lubricating 
Engineers: W. P. Camp, P. O. Box 988. Columbia F, 8S. C J. O. Holt. P. O 
Box 5516, Raleigh. N. C.: L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St.. N.E.. Atianta, Ga.; G. C 
Kimbrough, P. O. Box 338, Nashville, Tenn W. H. Lipscomb, Apt. 6. 111 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 


Broadus Ave., Greenville, 8. C R. C. Martens, Rt. 1 timore, Ala.: R. O 
Miller, 15 Miller Ave., Concord N c.: Cc. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham, 
Ala R. L. Parrish. 211 Claire Drive, Thomasville, Ga R. A. Smith, P. O 
Box 1366, Knoxville, Tenn.: BE. D. Watson, 218 Georgia Ave., Macon, Ga 


SIRRINE CO., J. E. Greenville, 8. C 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING COR?., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou 
134 McClear St., Decatur, Ga.;: Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer. P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia. N. C. WN. C. Rep Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone T7777, 
Charlotte. N C.: part of N. C. and S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St.. Kingsport. Tenn Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C.. and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. (‘‘Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
2206. Phone 2043, Greenville, &. C 


SOCONY-VACUUM OTL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co. 224 W. ist St., 
Charlotte. N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 8. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro. N. C Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 903 Pulaski St.. Columbia, S. C.: Tennessee District Office: 


Reprs.: E. S. Meservey, 


Third National Bank Bidg.. Nashville 3, Tenn.: Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.. Nashville. Tenn.. Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn.. 
Johnson City. Tenn 


SOLVAY SALES CORP... 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou 
S. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: 
Guilford College N. C.: H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, 
M. W. Fletcher. 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville. C 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO.. 236-8 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St... S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: E. G. Merritt. 549 
Peachtree Battle Ave.. Atianta. Ga.: J. J. Merritt. 1428 Peachtree St., N.E.. 
Atlanta. Ga: J. H. Riley. 3013 Menroe St., Columbia, 8 C.; 8. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), 
SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gafiney, 5. C 
SOUTHERN RADIO CORP., W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C. 


SOUTIIERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.. Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg.. Box 1917. Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant. 621 FE. McBee Ave.. Box 1899 
Greenville. 8S. C.. J. J. Kaufmenn, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
sions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlante 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd.. Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shut- 
tles. a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Mer 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILI. SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth S8St.. 
lotte. N. C. Benson Davis, Mgr 


Branches: 212 
Earl H. Walker, 
Charlotte, N. C.; 


Charlotte, N. C 


Char- 
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STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur. Dll. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 


Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.. Southeastern Megr.: Charlotte, N 
c.. L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A 
Mitchell. Montgomery Bidg. Spartanburg. W. T. O'Steen, Greenville 
s. Cc Walter P. Hope, Atianta. Ga.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane 


Birmingham, Ala 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. ©CO., Main Office and Plant. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.. Box 1917, Greens 
boro. N. C.. C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green 
ville Office and Plant. 621 E. McBee Ave... Box 1899, Greenville. S. C., J. J 
Kaufmann. Jr., V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson an: 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Piant. 268 Mc 
Donough Bivd.. Box 1496, Atianta, Ga.: Southern Shuttles. a division of Stee 


7100 W. Allegheny Ave 


Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr 
Mer 
STEIN. HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office 


Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., Acting Mger.. W. N. Kline. 2500 Roswell Ave 
Charlotte, N. C.: E. D. Estes. 1257 Durand Dr.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St.. Fall River. Mass. Sov 
Reprs.: H. B. Cabaniss, P. O. Box 188. Monroe, N. C.: M. H. Cranford, 13 
Walnut St.. Chester, S. C.;: D. R. Ivester, Clarksville, Ga. 


STEWART-WARNER CORP., Alemite Div., 1897 Diversey Parkway. 
Til. 


STOWELL ENGINEERING CO., L. C., Route 29 
SULLIVAN & CO., 204 Citizens Bank Bidg.. 


TENNANT CO., G. H., 2530 N. Second St.. Minneapolis, Minn. Sou 
Mer.. Robert F. Guthrie, 2160 Colony Road, Charlotte, N. C. N. C. Repr.: A 
S. Mabusth, 216 Elmwood Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: S. C. Repr.: H. E. Lavet 
18 Alaska Ave.. Greenville, S&S. C.: Ga. Repr John Thorsen, 818 Springdal: 
Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL CO., THE, Chariotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXAS CO.. THE. New York. N. Y. Dist. Offices. Box 901, Norfolk, Va... and 
Box 1722. Atianta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart. Norfolk. Va.: W. H. Goebel. Roanoke, V» 

FP. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, N. C.: W. P. Warner and C. W. Meadors, Charlott: 

N. C.: J. 8S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F. G. Mitchell, Charleston, 8S. C.: | 
C. Mitchum tlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. G. Myers, Birn 

ingham, Ala.: J. W. Buchanan, Munsey Bidg.. Baltimore, Md.: G. W. Wood 
Charlotte. N. C.: J. H. Murfee, Greensboro. N. C.: G. B. Maupin. Greensbor 

N. C.; W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.: C. T. Hardy, Durham, N. C 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Brittain, Conn Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little 
Harrison Bidg.. Room 414, 4 8S. 15th S8St.. Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977: G. R. Douglas. 707 Columbian Mutual Towers. Memphis 3. Tenn., Te 
8-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 38613 General Taylor St.. New Orleans 15. La., Te! 
Magnolia 5353: H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co.. 410 Candler Bidg 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Jackson 5588; G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St.. San An 


Chicago 


Kannapolis, N. C 
Norfolk, Va 


Textile 


tonio 2, Tex.. Tel. Travis 3653; Charles J. Turple, Jr.. 1412 Seott Ave., Char 
lotte. N. C.. Tel. 3-7015: J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390. 122 Bales Ave.. Phorm 
4-7802. Chattanooga, Tenn.: T. P. West, Jr.. 7 Mallard St.. Greenville, 8. C 


Tel. 3515-M 
TEXTILE APRON O©O., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1700-10 S. Mint St., 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED O11. CO., 17 
S. E. Dist Office: 1122 8. Bivd.. 
Charlotte 2-3063 


TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO., Gastonia, N. C. 

TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., INC., P. O. Box 116, Gastonia, N. C 
UNION CRAYON CO., Lowell, Mass. 

U 8S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: 
Chariotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 616, Greenville, 8. C.: D. C. Ragan 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn 


U. S&S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792. Greenville, 8. C 
Oliver B. Lend, P. O. Box 158. Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456. Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Battery Place, New York, N. Y 
Charlotte 3, N. C.: K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mgr 


Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville 5 
E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence. R. I Sou. Offices, 819 Johnstor 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 White- 


head Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling 
VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 6 
S. Main Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office. Room 231. 
St., Greenville, 8. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office and Sale 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Phone 24’ 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus. Ga. 

VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va 

WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte. N. C. 

WALLERSTEIN CO., INC., 180 Madison Ave., New York 16. N. Y. 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Roct 
Hill, S. C. Sou. Reprs M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington. N. C.;: Hen 
Papini, 806 Milis Ave., Greenville, 8. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, III, Box 123, Gri'- 
fin, Ga. 

WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Re 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex 

WATSON & DESMOND, W. Fourth 
son and S&S. P. V. Desmond. P. O. Box 1954. 


W.- Washington 


Charlotte, N. C. Clifton E. Wa'- 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Wa’ ¢' 


FP. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C.: John W. Littlefield, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C 
WATSON-WI!).LIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Dabo! 


703 Jefferson Greensboro. 
Greenville, 5S. 

WHEELER REFLECTOR CO.., 
Reprs.: Ernest Hall. 
Bona Allen Bidg.. 
N. J 
WHITEHEAD 
Phone 3-9831 
WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. 
Chariotte, N. C.. W H Porcher and R. I 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps 
1317 Healey Bidg. 
WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. 
Windle, Jr.. No. 4 Beverly Ave, jreenville. Ss. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Gruning, 302 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. .; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Ter™ 


N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bice 


INC., 
901-A Sul 
Atlanta, Ga.: 


275 Congress St.. Boston 10. Mass. 80” 
Ross St.. Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitme® 
R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyr® 


MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245. Charlotte. N. © 


Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bids 
Dalton, Megrs.: 1317 Healey Bics 
J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office 


Repr.: J. = 
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AIR CONDITIONING 
HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING 
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Rice Leaders 
of He 
fAlssociation 


Represents High Standing in 
NAME~PRODUCT~POLICY 


GASTONIA 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


BOBBINS 


SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 


The DAVID BROWN 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


BUSINESS CHARACTER 


FOUNDED IN 1883 


Greenville, S.C. . . Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore 
Belton C. Plowden 
Russell A. Singleton & Sons 
. Gastonia Mill Supply Co. 


Montgomery & Crawford 


Gastonia, N. Cc. . 
Spartanburg, Cc. . 


Charclal 
FUGITIVE TINTS 


WATER TYPE—Does Not Overwet Stock — 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
o wire. 


Our Catelogue sent on request wil! tell you more sbout them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


328 West Water Street 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 


72 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Southern Representative 
THOMAS M. BROCKMAN., JR. 
736 West Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


Agent: for 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NASMITH COMBERS 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING MACHINERY 


Wh 


COMBER NEEDLES—ATLAS BRAND EMERY FILLETING— 

ROLLER VARNISH—TRAVERSE AND DRUM GRINDERS— 

CARD CHAINS—HANK INDICATORS—CLEARER CLOTH 

—SPRINGS—SPROCKETS—TEXTILE MACHINERY REPAIR 
PARTS 
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OIL TYPE—Conditions and Identifies; ae 
| Reduces Fly 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Symbol Efficiency 
throughout the /ndustry 


A short five months ago we announced a revolutionary development in textile equipment—the 
amazingly efficient Southern States Type C Ball-Bearing Comb Box. Today, in 14 states and four 
foreign countries, 137 mills are reaping the harvest of confidence. To these mills, ball bearing construc- 
tion spells smooth, noiseless, economical operation—parts that work with instead of against one another. 
In a word—EFFICIENCY! 


Through the housing of all moving parts in ball bearings, we have eliminated slapping parts, 
wear, chatter and excess heat! Through factory-sealed lubrication, we have eliminated leakage of oi! 
and possible damage to the doffer clothing, costly repeat oiling and greasing, costly semi-annual and 
annual comb box overhaul! Through the use of an adapter base, we have made a COMB BOX that fits 
either right or left-hand, on any current make of cotton card! 


For lower costs and improved operation in your 
Card Room, investigate the Southern States Comb 
Box TODAY. Write for Bulletin TB 100. 


(A Division of Southern States Equipment Corporation) 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


Union leaders are retreating from their threats 
to boycott the Taft-Hartley Act and N. L. R. B.., 


and falling back on plans to protect themselves 


from a mounting volume of damage suits and to 
find a substitute for the banned closed shop. Suits 


already filed ask for an aggregate of more than 


$1,200,000, and unions see an increasing threat 
to their treasuries. Where employers agree not 
to sue they are insisting on other primary conces- 
sions, including the ban on the closed shop and 
the right to fire workers who engage in wildcat 
strikes. 


With the approach of the deadline of Sept. 25, 
both C. 1. O. and A. F. of L. unions free of com- 
munist leadership are expected to file last-minute 
compliances. Most of them will make qualifying 
statements that they are opposed to the law, and 
act only to protect interests of their members. 
Full impact of the law will be felt next year when 
existing wage contracts begin to expire. 


C. 1. O. resistance centers in the fact that many 
of its union officials are known communists or 
communist affiliates. The law denies use of its 
facilities to unions with such officers, and this 
means they must oust their communist leaders or 
remain outside of the law. Both A. F. of L. and 
independent unions will gain a heavy advantage 
through failure of any union’s officials to sign 
anti-communist affidavits. 


About half of the C. lL. O. unions have the 
choice of cleaning out the communists or losing 
the law’s benefits and protection. For them the 

mplication is clear—clean house or no employer 
will be under obligation to deal with them in any 

ay. Faced with this stern fact, some of them 
hope N. L. R. B. will be easy and flexible in its 
terpretations in the matter. 


Public apathy has given a discouraging re- 
sponse to C. I. O. efforts to arouse sympathy for its 
Plight. Internally, union officers are not meeting 
with suecess in whipping up resistance in union 
ranks unless there is a strong infiltration of com- 
munists. C. I. O. is coming to the point where it 
must throw overboard its communist leaders, or 
lose some of its most important groups. 
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The really hot spot will be reached when a 
union with communist officers is charged with 
violating its contract, and persons injured by its 
acts, or acts of its officers, begin to file suits for 
damages. Whether C. I. O. wills it or not, its 
communist officials are due to be unhorsed as the 
law gets into full operation. 


Dan Tobin, head of the A. F. of L. union of 
600,000 teamsters, has led the way among big 
unions in filing acceptance of the law, and in do- 
ing so, delivered a rebuke to John L. Lewis, who 
opposes acceptance. Tobin said “we are pleased 
the government has taken this stand to oust com- 
munists, but it may have come too late, for some 
unions are dominated by them.” 


Lewis has set up a strong wedge of resistance 
to compliance by A. F. of L. unions, and stands 
almost alone among them in his opposition. He’s 
insisting on defiance of the law while hostile ele- 
ments call him “Gromyko,” and say his action 
will open the way for wholesale raids by inde- 
pendent unions through N. L. R. B. elections. 


Much of C. I. O. hostility arises in the require- 
ment to make public its finances. The A. F. of L. 
issues a statement each year showing its per 
capita payments, which indicates its aggregate 
membership. C. I. O. does not publish its per 
capita payments, which would show the exact 
number of its members. 


N. L. R. B. is being flooded with questions by 
individual workers as to their rights under the 
new law. More than 100,000 queries have been 
filed. Foremost is the question whether the act is 
a “slave law,” and does deprive workers of any 
rights they have enjoyed. The board is answer- 
ing in the negative, and pointing out that workers 
can complain directly to it about unfair practices 
by unions or employers regardless of whether 
their unions are complying with the law. 


While William Green continues to describe the 
act as a “slave law,” some A. F. of L. unions are 
gaining under it some of the best wage contracts 
they have ever had. No legitimate complaints 
have been made that it is unjustly bearing down 
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on workers. Green complained that all members 
of A. F. of L. executive board must sign anti- 
communist affidavits under the ruling of General 
Counsel Denham, but that C. I. O. is not required 
to do the same thing. The difference is that all 
A. F. of L. board members are officers in other 
big unions, which is not true of C. I. O. board 
members. 


One short provision of three lines in the new 
law has led to the settlement of 31 strikes in six 
weeks. This clause provides for a secret ballot 
among employees to accept or reject an employer’s 
last offer to settle a dispute. In 25 elections the 
last offer has been rejected. Results in 25 other 
elections have not been announced. 


Union leaders who have planned to make the 
law a primary issue in the 1948 campaign are not 
getting much encouragement from the adminis- 
tration. Observers for the President have been 
unable to find substantial sentiment in any seg- 
ment of voters, even in the rank and file of 
unions, to repeal the law. Outcome of special 
elections where the law was made an issue indi- 
cate that voters are not impressed with tirades 
against it, and that the union drive is off to a bad 
start. Another factor is that legislators who 
voted for it are too anxious to seize upon it as an 
issue. 


While A. F. of L. says it will “fight labor’s ene- 
mies” in Congress, it will not team up with C. L. 
O. in joint action to do so. Many A. F. of L. offi- 
cilals attribute the “objectionable” provisions of 
the new law to the presence of “known commun- 
ists’ in C. |. O.’s official ranks, and say that joint 
action would “tar A. F. of L. with the same 
stick.” 


Officials of C. lL. O. textile unions in the Pater- 
son-Passaic area say they do not like the law, but 
they will comply with it. They say they have the 
“most harmonious relations’ with employers in 
their history, and do not propose to disturb this 
state of affairs, although they do not like the 
compliance provisions. 


The Department of Justice has quietly launch- 
ed a relentless drive to remove alien communist 
leaders from this country’s labor movement. Two 
alien officers have been arrested and face depor- 
tation. The arrest of others is impending. The 
department is trying to move without undue 
publicity or notoriety. 


Top leaders in A. F. of L. councils, including 
William Hutcheson and Dan Tobin, are putting 
pressure on Green to continue as president, and 
stand for re-election in October. Green is told it 
is poor strategy to retire when labor faces its big- 
gest battle against the labor law. In reality, they 
do not want a show-down with Lewis as Green’s 
successor. 
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C. Il. O. steel workers are asking government 
officials to jog up producers to increase the stee! 
output. The present rate of production, said Oti 
Brubaker for the union, is geared to immediate 
needs, with price secondary, and does not meet 
needs of “a full employment domestic economy.” 
He said he is not imputing a conspiracy to pre 
serve scarcity. 


Soft coal production has fallen 1,000,000 tons a 
week since the Lewis-Big Steel wage pact went 
into effect. The reduction is attributed to th: 
shorter work-week, with no corresponding in- 
crease in hourly output, and a penchant of miners 
with more pay to take more time off from work 


N. L. R. B. has ruled that when a plant superin- 
tendent told employees he believed “the present 
efficient service you give is not possible with a 
union,” he was entirely within his rights, and dic 
not threaten to penalize workers if they joined 
the union. This ruling is the first under the new 
law’s provision on an employer's right to discuss 
union matters with his workers. 


Another try at tax reduction is under discus- 
sion among House leaders. The next tax bill ma) 
not slash so deeply into income bracket levies, but 
it will be weighted with provisions to increas 
individual exemptions and ease other taxes in 
sufficient volume to command a two-thirds ma 
jority in both branches. It will probably be mor 
unpalatable to the administration than was either 
of the two vetoed bills this year. 


Senate majority leaders have been called into 
quiet conference this month with administration 
spokesmen for a “frank revelation” of Great Brit- 
ain’s plight. A conference of leaders is scheduled 
for Sept. 20, when an informal decision will b: 
sought as to how far Congress will be asked to 
extend additional aid. The matter may lead to a 
call for a special session in October or November. 


This government is talking more forcibly tv 
British leaders than at any time in two genera- 
tions. It is unwilling to further underwrite Labor 
government experiments in socialism and natio! 
alization, and demands an exact budget on future 
expenditures. The British crisis is. more in the 
nature of an impending crack-up, comparable |v 
the German crack-up in the ’20s. 


Congressional committees who have visited 
England this summer are sending back reports o! 
such serious import that they are carefull) 
guarded from publicity. Acting Secretary ©! 
State Lovett acted with full knowledge when he 
cautiously intimated a special session of Congress 
is needed. Much of the difficulty is attributed to 
the recalcitrance and excessive demands of Brit- 
ish labor unions, who if they understand the 
gravity of matters, it is felt, must be acting wit! 
communist objectives. 
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COMBER RENEEDLING 


maintoins a durable, load 
carrying film at the ‘Friction Point,’’ 
which reduces friction, retards progres- 


™ | WHERE QUALITY OF PRODUCT 


sive weor and prevents rust and cor- 


rosion. Theat is why gears lubricated 
Skilled hands working with superior ma 
ut terials and precision equipment have better. Don't take our word for it. 

Prove it to yourself. Thousands hove in 
set a high standard of quality on which every industry. 

1a- you can always depend. 
re 
er 

AND QUALITY OF SERVICE 

Lubricants definitely 

They tower vipment to an 
The knowledge, experience and facili- LUBRI- 
1t- infinitely greoter ive wear. 

led ties that have come with over 30 years ie crrests progressive wee 

be of serving the textile industry have LUBRIPLATE 

achi rts 
’ equipped us to promptly and effi- Lubricants protect yagi 
ciently meet our customer's needs. and corrosion. This feoture 
alone puts LUBRIPLATE fo 
front of conventional lubrican"s. 

10 E 
a REALLY COUNT. 
re The repairing and reneedling put” properties gm 
PLATE goes 9 108 
of half laps and top combs is 7 

an essential and important 
part of machinery mainte- 
ed 


nance... Your confidence 

and business is just as 
important to us. 


ASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING Co. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


s\ 
EAL FROM COAST TO co* 


wort 


ee Serving the South since 1914 
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350 DESIGNED FOR ONE PURPOSE... 


APPLIED FOR 


TO ELIMINATE UNEVEN PACKAGES AND TAILS 


The economy and efficiency of Numo Automatic, Spinning Controls have been proven in America’s 
largest textile mills. It offers these major advantages! 


@ Eliminates the necessity of doffers bearing 
rail down manually makes doffing easier. 
@ Eliminates uneven packages from doff to 


doft. 


@ Eliminates uneven tails left at butt of bob- 
bins. 


@ Increases production by saving time at each 


doft. 


@ Reduces number of ends down on doff, 
well as allows many other direct savings. 


e@ Uniform packages and tails eliminate the 
necessity of unraveling long tails and “hunting” 
for ends. This means less bobbin transier or 
breakout, as well as reduction in waste yarn. 
Once set for desired bobbin size and tail, there 
will automatically be a duplication on all suc- 
ceeding doffs. 


Write today for illustrated literature showing why more and more mills are turning to NU MO for 
increased production and lower cost. 


NUMO MACHINE & 


The Rudel Mchry. Co., Ltd 
614 St. James St... West 
Montreal 3, Canada 


Floyd Isom 
Station C. Box 164 
Atlanta. Ga 


ENGINEERING CO., INC. 


Barnhardt Bros. Export Corp. 


P. O. Box 748 P. O. Box 748 
Charlotte 1, N. C Charlotte 1.N.C 


Barnhardt Internationa! Corp 
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